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EARLY SPRING. 


In various parts of the 
warm spring weather arrived early, 
too early for those who feared dam- 
aging later. Shipments of 
nursery stock have been moving in 
quantity, and final count lists show 
many items Indeed, reports 
from some wholesale nurserymen is 
to the effect that they need more 
stock, rather than more orders. 

With favorable April weather, this 
spring is going to be one of the best 
for nurserymen in 
Firms in the east which depend largely 
on landscape orders from private 
estates are less optimistic, but in other 
sections the only question is why the 
nursery business should be so good 
when reports from other lines are so 
poor. But the newspapers lately have 
pointed out that the plight of the 
railroad, automobile and steel indus- 
tries is not shared by a good many 
large companies, whose heads report 
satisfactory business for the first quar- 
ter of 1938. The reason for the 
present situation in the industries 
named and in a few others, of course, 
lies in the excess of inventories piled 
up a year ago. In some instances they 
have already been reduced to normal, 
and buying is appearing. The nursery 
industry suffered from so severe a 
surplus inventory seven years ago 
that it really fell behind in produc- 
tion subsequently. Not many items 
are produced within the space of a 
couple of years, and the inventory 
problem in this field is still in the 
future. 

Many factors have created interest 
in home building and home modern- 


country 


frosts 


low. 


seasons years. 





The Mirror of the Trade 





ization. From that springs part of 
the demand for nursery stock. More 
important is the remarkable progress 
of horticulture as a means of recrea- 
tion for the American public. One 
scarcely realizes how extensive it is. 
Still a long way from being satisfied, 
it promises good business for nursery- 
men for some time ahead. 





GARDEN SHOWS. 


One of the ind‘cators of public 
interest in hort’culture, as well as a 
means of fostering it, is the growing 
number of spring garden 
They used to be called flower shows 
and were held at intervals of several 
years in some of the large metropoli- 
tan centers. Now pretty nearly every 
big city has an annual affair, which 
is a garden show in the design and 
character of its exhibits, the floral 


shows. 


part being now incidental. 

These exhibitions are not merely 
spectacles, for public entertainment. 
They have become channels of in- 
formation for the horticulturallv 
m‘nded public. They are valuable 
means of publicity for the commer- 
cial horticultural interests, not only 
for the firms that exhibit, but also 
for those who gain customers through 
the interest inspired in plants and 
gardening among the show visitors. 
Detailed reports of these events are 
primarily of local interest, but the 
highlights of the various shows pre- 
sented in this issue convey what lead- 
ing nurserymen and landscape firms 
are contributing to these exhibitions. 


BEANS KILL HOPPERS? 


Considerable interest has devel- 
oped in planting castor beans as a 
means of checking the depredations 
of grasshoppers on other crops. 

Dr. L. M. Christensen, of the 
Chemical Foundation found last year, 
in experimental plantings at Atchi- 
son, Kan., that grasshoppers 
strongly attracted by castor bean 
plants and that a high percentage of 
the pests subsequently died. The 
plants also'seem to provide protection 
against chinch bugs and birds. In a 
sorghum field the losses from grass- 
hoppers, chinch bugs and birds were 
up to ninety-five per cent except at 
one side of the field where there was 
a strip of castor beans. Adjacent to 


are 


this strip losses ranged from nil t 
thirty-five per cent. The smalle: 
bean, Ricinus Cambodgensis, was 
more effective than the larger, R. Zar 
zibariensis, and will be thorough! 
tested this year in the hope that 

natural insecticide has been found. 


CERCIS CANADENSIS. 
The American redbud, Cere 


canadensis, with its more norther! 
and westerly range, is to the peop 
of those sections what the flowerin 
dogwood is to residents of the eas 
and midsouth. Flowering as it do 
before most other woody subjects ar 
active, the redbud is a true ha 
binger of spring. The deep pink « 
rosy lavender blooms are produck 
in tremendous profusion along tl 
twigs and branches and often eve 
on the trunk. The large, broad 
heart-shaped clean leaves make th 
small tree or large shrub equally de 
orative in summer. The plant rare! 
exceeds twenty-five feet, and it ca 
be kept much smaller by heading 
back hard, thus forcing it to brea 
strongly from the base and assume 
shrubby form. It is most effective at 
flowering time when it has a bac! 
ground of evergreens. 

Young plants transplant with ease, 
but old ones invariably give troub! 
and often fail to become established 
More frequent transplanting or root 
pruning while the plants are in nurs 
ery rows might overcome this, at 
least to some extent. The redbud 
seeds freely, and seedlings are often 
collected from the wild. The seeds 
should be soaked in hot water befor 
they are sown in warm soil. 

The redbud 
deep woods in 
while beautiful 
found on the campus of Iowa Stat 
College, Ames, where temperatures 
of 25 to 30 degrees below zero ar 
endured. There the plants do n 
attain the size they do further sout! 
This cercis is dependable in the Ch 
cago region and at least as far nort 
as Boston on the New England coas 
Young plants are more susceptib 
to winter injury than old ones. 
white-flowered form is not availab 
in commercial quantities yet. TI 
American redbud is still not used 5: 
freely as its good features merit. 


occurs naturally : 
southwestern low: 
specimens are to be 
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“What Is Wrong with Quarantine 37?” 


Faults in Regulations under Act and in Procedure of 
Administration Set Forth in Statement by Lee A. Strong 


“What Is Wrong with Quarantine 
No. 37?” is the title of a 15-page 
mimeographed statement issued under 
date of March 17 by Lee A. Strong, 
chief of the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This is in accordance with his an- 
nouncement to nurserymen early this 
year that he would indicate the fea- 
tures of the quarantine that seemed 
inconsistent to him, so that a prac- 
tical discussion might be obtained of 
the ways to remedy them. 

In the opening paragraph of the 
statement, Mr. Strong says that, 
“While there are certain features in 
the quarantine itself which need cor- 
rection, the principal objections are 
centered in the supplemental regula- 
tions and certain procedures that 
were developed in the early periods 
of its administration and which, with 
modification, have persisted to the 
present time.” 

As to the quarantine itself, it ap- 
pears to Mr. Strong inadequate be- 
cause it is confined to plants and 
plant products capable of propaga- 
tion. The introduction of the Dutch 
elm disease on logs has made it ap- 
parent that there is pest risk in plant 
products not imported for or capable 
of propagation. Large quantities of 
cut flowers and decorative plant ma- 
terials incapable of propagation are 
imported without restriction, al- 
though the list of pests found on 
these is rapidly becoming a subject 
for serious concern. 

“It is apparent,” reads the state- 
ment, “that the time has arrived 
when thoughtful consideration should 
be given to the revision of the regu- 
lations supplemental to quarantine 


No. 37 and the procedures which 
have been followed in their admin- 
istration to bring them in line with 
the law. These problems involved 
can be grouped into two principal 
categories, one of which pertains to 
policies of administration principally, 
while the other is of certain either 
illegal or unsatisfactory features of 
the regulations themselves. Under 
the first group we shall discuss, in 
the order named: (1) Limitations 
placed on the quantities of certain 
plants that may be imported; (2) 
limitations placed on the utilization 
to be made of imported plants; (3) 
delayed release of imported material; 
(4) the horticultural qualifications of 
an applicant for a permit to import; 
and (5) the limitations placed on the 
entry of certain kinds of plants be- 
cause of their purportedly sufficient 
occurrence in this country. The 
second group of problems will be 
discussed following the discussion of 
these features.” 

As to quantity limits, Mr. Strong 
contends that no limitations should 
be imposed beyond those of the 
bureau's physical ability to inspect 
promptly and safeguard adequately, 
because the purpose of the quarantine 
act is one solely of pest protection. 
In line with this belief, the bureau 
informed importers last October that 
it was considering a proposal to re- 
move the quantity limit, and com- 
ments were requested by November 
15, 1937. It was this communication 
which brought the protest from sev- 
eral sources as to letting down the 
bars of quarantine 37. In reference 
to this, Mr. Strong says in the state- 
ment: “Some, apparently those who 
had built their businesses on the false 


basis of the trade-protection which 
our administrative procedure has af- 
forded and still does afford, quickly 
appraised their insecure position and 
voiced opposition to any attempt to 


‘let down the bars to foreign pests 


(which of course has never been con- 
templated)—to force them out of 
business through competition with 
cheap, foreign labor, etc. In other 
words, the department is urged by 
many to continue to use the quaran- 
tine as a tariff rather than as it was 
intended to be used to keep pests 
out.” 

As to the other features under the 
numerals above, no applications for 
permits are denied insofar as utiliza- 
tion is concerned, except those for 
special permits to import for imme- 
diate resale. Reinspection in the field 
is no longer practiced to enforce 
agreement for delayed release. The 
bureau discontinued in 1934 the re- 
quirement that applicants for permits 
establish their horticultural qualifica- 
tions, and amateurs and commercial 
interests were then placed upon the 
same footing. No requests are now 
denied on the basis of any variety 
listed being “available” in this coun- 
try, and for some time it has been 
the policy of the bureau to consider 
any variety listed on the application 
as a “new variety” or “necessary 


’ propagating stock” unless it happens 


to be the subject of special quaran- 
tine action. 

In addition to the foregoing prob- 
lems as to policies of administration, 
there is a second group, less con- 
troversial, centering in the regulations 
themselves. Says the statement: 
“They follow, in the order named: 
(1) Unrestricted entry for food, 
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medicinal, or manufacturing pur- 
poses, under regulation 2; (2) in- 
consistencies in the degree of restric- 
tion on the entry of comparable 
commodities by reason of the acci- 
dent of classification of entry status 
of these items, whereby they fall 
under either regulation 3 or regula- 
tion 4; (3) embargoes declared in a 
technically insufficient manner or 
totally undeclared; (4) soil about 
plants; (5) notice of shipment and 
federal inspection at the port of 
entry; and (6) the penalties pre- 
scribed by regulation 13.” 

Mr. Strong suggests that the first 
problem can be met by rewriting the 
regulations to eliminate the provision 
for unrestricted entry of plant prod- 
ucts for food, medicinal or manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Dwelling on the fact that rose 
stocks are permitted entry without 
limitation as to quantity and utiliza- 
tion, whereas rose plants are re- 
stricted under regulation 14, with the 
result that 6,374,790 rose stocks were 
imported during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, while only 10,631 
rose plants, cuttings and bud sticks 
were imported during the same pe- 
riod, he expresses his belief that 
restrictions on the entry of rose 
propagating materials should be more 
nearly uniform. 

Bulb importations create another 


inconsistency, because of the differ- 


ent regulations affecting such bulbs 
as narcissus, hyacinth, iris and gladio- 
lus. “It is submitted that, from the 
pest-risk standpoint alone, there is no 
reason why one class of bulbs should 
be unlimited as to quantity and utiliza- 
tion and the other group limited. 
There is no reason why a bulb subject 
to infestation by an organism should 
be treated, while another bulb should 
not be treated, although the latter is 
subject to infestation by an organism 
which science cannot distinguish 
readily, if at all, from that infesting 
the bulb which is treated.” 

While nursery stock and other 
plants offered for import must be 
free from soil, this provision does 
not apply to Canadian plants im- 
ported from the Dominion which are 
standard or native products of that 
country. Mr. Strong believes that 
“the general requirement of freedom 
from soil is a sound pest protection 
measure.” And he therefore ques- 
tions whether the requirement should 
not apply to imports from Canada 
as well as from other countries. 


Other points discussed in the state- 
ment referred to technical points or 
phraseology of the quarantine act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Strong presents 
suggestions for consideration by 
those interested. The concluding 
paragraphs in this regard are quoted 
in full, as follows: 

“A quarantine like quarantine 37, 
which attempts to cover all nursery 
stock, other plants, seeds and plant 
products for, or capable of, propaga- 
tion, that are not covered by other 
specific quarantines, should be as 
broad as obviously intended. To be 
readily usable by all without resort 
to specialists for interpretation, it 
should be simple and understandable. 
It should be written fairly in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress from 
which its authority emanates. Finally 
and most important, it should have 
for its sole purpose the prevention 
of the entry of pests and the facilita- 
tion of the entry of plant products, 


- when safety permits. To make quar- 


antine 37 conform with this ideal 
would require a revision of the notice 
of quarantine itself and the redraft- 
ing of the present regulations, and 
both of these after a public hearing 
at which any interested party might 
appear and be heard either in person 
or by attorney, as provided for by 
the act. 

“The revised quarantine notice 
could be in two parts, the first written 
under that section of the act which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to bring about the complete ex- 
clusion of plants and plant products 
to prevent the introduction of pests. 
The second part would be written 
under that portion of the act which 
regulates the entry of nursery stock 
and other plants and plant products 
by providing for an import permit, 
inspection and certification as to ap- 
parent freedom from pests by an 
oficial of the country from which 
the importation is made, etc. 

“In the first section could be 
placed: Those items of nursery stock 
and other plants, seeds, etc., which 
are now prohibited entry by special 


‘quarantines such as No. 12, excluding 


avocado seeds on account of the 
avocado weevil; No. 19, excluding 
citrus nursery stock on account of 
citrus canker; prohibitions on the 
entry of seeds in pulp on account of 
fruit flies; fruit and nut stocks on 
account of several known insect pests, 
and mango seeds on account of the 
mango weevil, as now appear in regu- 
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lation 3 of the present quarantine; 
and, lastly, such embargoes as are 
now promulgated but are adminis 
tratively enforced by the simple pro 
cedure of denying permits for the 
entry of certain plants and plant 
products under regulations 3, 14 and 
15. This action would afford an 
opportunity for the redetermination 
of the present need for promulgated 
embargoes now existing which affect 
nursery stock, and a reéxamination 
of the need for those prohibitions 
now administratively enforced. 


“Under the second section of the 
rewritten quarantine should be placed 
those plants and plant products the 
entry of which should be regulated 
(i.e., entered under permit subject to 
inspection and certification in the 
country of origin and reinspected in 
the United States, etc.) in order that 
the pest safeguards to American agri 
culture originally contemplated by 
the act can be effectively maintained. 
That there should later be no mis 
understanding of the scope of this 
quarantine it should be specifically 
mentioned therein that, except as 
covered by other quarantines, it 
covers all nursery stock as defined in 
the act and all other plants, seeds 
and plant products not now covered 
by specific quarantines, including 
alge, lichens, liverworts, mosses, 
ferns and higher plants, cut flowers 
and fresh or dried decorative plant 
material, fresh or dried material for 
food, manufacturing or herbarium 
purposes, and it might well include 
logs, lumber and timber, with or with 
out bark adhering, and vegetable 
matter in soil. 

“The foregoing represents 
method which could be employed 
An alternative plan would involve 
prohibitory quarantines excluding cer 
tain plants and plant products be 
cause of definite pests, as has already 
been done in the case of avocado 
seeds because of the avocado weevil 
and citrus nursery stock because of 
citrus canker, etc. The regulatory 
features as discussed above would 
then become the subject of a separate 
promulgation which would not con 
tain any exclusion features. 


one 


“The proposed regulations supple- 
mental to the quarantine should be 
drafted with a view to assisting the 
importer to an understanding of the 
purpose of the quarantine and its 
provisions for entry, as well as to 
facilitate equitable administration.” 
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Procuring New or Noteworthy Plants 


How to Capitalize on the Public’s Persistent Demand for Novel or 
Different Plants, Told at Colorado Short Course—By D. M. Andrews 


After more than forty years in the 
mail-order nursery business, I am pre- 
pared to say that the majority of 
plant buyers are keenly interested in 
new plants. They may attempt to 
disguise their interest in some form of 
disclaimer, but quite as frequently 
they will come out frankly and say, 
“I want something for my garden that 
my neighbors do not have.” 

For some years I have sought to 
capitalize on this sentiment under the 
slogan, “New or Noteworthy Plants.” 
The proof of the soundness of this 
idea came during the depression fol- 
lowing the World war. During that 
time the nursery business faded to its 
lowest terms. People just were not 
buying nursery stock. The saving of 
my business was the fact that they 
would spare a few dollars to satisfy 
that universal longing for novelty. 
The orders were small and expenses 
had to be cut, but never a year of the 
depression did my business fail to pay 
expenses and my living. 

Going back to the slogan, it may 
well serve as the yardstick to indicate 
whether or not the sponsor of a plant 
or nursery catalogue is up in the front 
row of seats, or so far back that he is 
unlikely ever to reach the front row. 
The catalogue will, a few moments 
after you have scanned its contents, 
impress you with a feeling of satis- 
faction or disappointment, mainly 
upon the basis of whether it offers 
you something new or not. The re- 
sult will impel the average reader 
either to save the catalogue for refer- 
ence or consign it to the wastebasket. 

The principles which govern a mail- 
order business are not materially dif- 
ferent from those of a town or city 
business, but they are easier to 
analyze. However, I am sure you 
will agree that the dearth of choice 
material at the local nursery is meat 
and drink for the mail-order house 
that keeps two or three jumps ahead 
in up-to-dateness. 

The question naturally arises where 
to obtain new material that is also 
noteworthy. Be reminded that being 
merely new is not enough; if it is 
really noteworthy it need not be so 
new. 

The best answer to this question, I 


believe, is the indirect answer: “Es- 
tablish a test garden or trial garden.” 
Remember, it is for your own infor- 
mation, and not immediately for the 
public. This argues for an incon- 
spicuous position. Do not sell from 
this garden until your objective of ex- 
perimentation has been completed. 
Even then it is far better, if you have 
not already done so, to propagate ex- 
tensively from your own acclimated 
material that you have found to be 
worth while, remembering that if you 
buy again, collect again or procure it 
otherwise, you may not secure the 
identical strain. 

For your trial garden, provide beds 
of acid soil rich in peat or other forms 
of humus, alkaline soil, sandy loam 
and some soil that is heavier. Also, 
be prepared to shade any part of it 
with small, portable lath or muslin 
frames. This sounds like an elabo- 
rate preparation, but the acid bed 
with peat is the only part requiring 
much attention, and it need not be 
large. Test it for a pH reading of 
5 to 6. Keep the whole trial garden 
rather small; chances are that it will 
then be better tended and more efh- 
cient. Limit your tests to a few plants 
of one kind. Learn to propagate. 
Have efficient propagating equipment 
to meet your requirements and a few 
up-to-date books on propagation. Do 
not depend upon buying your novel- 
ties all ready to resell. It is too costly, 
for one thing, and it puts you at a 
disadvantage against those who have 
propagated their own stock. 

A simple mathematica! calculation 
will prove to you the need of buying 
originations in irises, gladioli, roses, 
chrysanthemums and other garden 
creations the year they are first of- 
fered. If you delay one, two or three 
years to get such novelties at a 
cheaper price, the world’s supply will 
have increased by propagation in- 
finitely faster than the decrease in 
price for the same period. 

Going back to the source of novel- 
ties, there are several methods more 
direct than buying the originations or 
promotions of others in the trade. 
The native plants of one’s own region 
are always worth looking over, put- 
ting the more promising ones into the 


test garden for observation, noting 
their behavior in different soils, etc. 
A smattering of botany is helpful 
here, but is not indispensable. An- 
other source is through your own ef- 
forts as a plant breeder. I well know 
the difficulties of this method and do 
not advise uninformed or inexperi- 
enced persons to enter this field too 
hopefully. The world just now is ex- 
tremely critical of such offerings. 

A novelty need not be actually new 
if it is new to the generation to which 
it is offered. Two or three decades 
ago I bought from the late John 
Lewis Childs twenty-five bulbs of the 
coral lily, Lilium tenuifolium. They 
remained in my garden for several 
years, rather to my surprise, for they 
were rated as short-lived; however, 
they made no increase. One year I 
saved the seeds, a few ounces, upon 
the information that they could be 
flowered the second year. A florists” 
magazine reported a few inquiries for 
seeds, with the information that 
Luther Burbank and one or two other 
dealers offered the seeds in retail pack- 
ets. Instead of going to the money 
changers with my one talent, I hid it 
in the ground, like the unjust steward 
of olden times, and there came up a 
bountiful crop of Lilium tenuifolium 
seedlings which, because of the fact 
that I held the largest stock in Amer- 
ica, or the world for that matter, be- 
came a profitable item for a number 
of years. Some years later, I sold 
ten pounds of seeds to an American 
dealer, said to be for export, for $300 
cash. The lily boom of that period is 
now deflated, but the vogue will no, 
doubt return after a generation or 
two. 

One of my first experiments in 
plant breeding was with irises. I had 
crossed the old variety aurea with a 
tall unrelated purple. The result was 
an intermediate color effect, purple 
with an illumination of yellow from 
within. I called this variety Candle- 
light and threw my hat in the ring. 
The name caught on, and the variety 
received enough favorable comment 
to net some $700 or $800, mostly at 
the wholesale price of $5 each; the 
retail price was $10. Later, however, 
I introduced several varieties that 
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were in every way superior, without 
causing any sensation in the iris 
world. 

About the time the peony became 
popular as a garden plant, I obtained 
from a western plant collector 100 
roots for $5, which seemed more in 
line with existing prices of new peo- 
nies. Although this was many years 
ago, and the original stock was easily 
placed at these prices, I have never 
offered mine since at less than $1 each. 

Pzonia tenuifolia plena is an old 
early double bright red and is always 
good for $2 at retail. It has beauti- 
ful fern-like foliage and is easily 
propagated by pulling off the surplus 
root tubers and lining them out in 
rows in a bed. 

In 1908, the year of its introduc- 
tion, I bought for $5 one root of the 
peony, Karl Rosenfield. After I had 
increased my stock to thirteen roots, 
I sold one at the original price of $5 
and was a dozen roots to the good. 

A friend of mine at Colorado 
Springs once gave me a bulb of the 
iris, William Mohr. It was then sell- 
ing at about $10, having been intro- 
duced from California at a much 
higher price. It was a hybrid be- 
tween a germanica variety and an- 
other species, and for some years it 
was entirely sterile. It grew better 
in my Colorado garden than in Cali- 
fornia, or in most other sections of the 
country, and therefore has been a 
profitable item until quite recently, 
when seedlings of William Mohr 
have been raised which are attracting 
attention away from the original 
variety. 

One other item that I shall refer to 
is the hardy blue salvia, Salvia azurea 
grandiflora, syn. Salvia Pitcheri. 
Many years ago I obtained a dozen 
from a botanist-collector in western 
Kansas. The plants seeded freely and 
the seeds grew easily, almost too 
easily. To make a long story short, 
this native plant is now listed in prac- 
tically every catalogue of hardy 
plants the world over, all starting 
from the dozen plants in my trial gar- 
den. 

In closing, I shall mention some na- 
tive shrubs and perennials. These are 
so valuable for local planting, because 
of their hardiness and adaptation to 
the climate, that they will be best sell- 
ers for years to come. They are not 
patented. You do not have to buy 
stock. Save seeds and grow your own 
plants, as many as you feel confident 


of selling. But beware of overpro- 
duction, even of a good thing. The 
most effective method of killing a 
novelty is by making it too common. 

List of shrubs: Amorpha nana, 
Crategus sp., Mahonia repens, Physo- 
carpus bracteatus, Prunus melano- 
carpa, Rhus trilobata, Shepherdia ar- 
gentea, Cornus coloradensis, Fores- 
tiera neo-mexicana, Philadelphus mi- 
crophyllus, Prunus Besseyi, Quercus 
sp., Rubus deliciosus. 


Secondary list of shrubs: Arcto- 


‘staphylos Uva-ursi, Cercocarpus mon- 


tanus, Fallugia paradoxa, Jamesia 
americana, Lycium pallidum, Ribes 
odoratum, Betula sp., Clematis ligusti- 
cifolia, Holodiscus microphyllus, Junip- 
erus horizontalis, Purshia tridentata, 
Vitis Longii. 

Perennials and rock plants: Clema- 
tis Scottii, Leucocrinum montanum, 
Mirabilis multiflora, Pentstemon Cran- 
dallii, Viola rugulosa, Dryopteris 
Filix-mas, Melampodium cinereum, 
(Enothera sp., Polemonium Archi- 
bald, Yucca sp. 


CEDAR APPLE RUST. 


Approved methods for the control 
of cedar apple rust are explained in 
bulletin 550, issued last month by 
the bureau of plant industry of the 
Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture. 

K. W. Lauer, advanced plant pa- 
thologist of the bureau, is author of 
the bulletin, which is illustrated with 
photographs of infected trees, leaves 
and fruit. 

J. Hansell French, secretary of 
agriculture, last year obtained an ap- 


W. T. Cowperthwaite. 
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propriation from the general assembly 
for the payment of indemnities to 
owners of disease-carrying cedar trees 
destroyed to protect the apple 
orchards of neighboring growers 
The appropriation is already ex 
hausted. 





W. T. COWPERTHWAITE. 


Autobiography of a curious species 
not found in Bailey’s Cyclopedia: 

Origin and native habitat—St. 
Louis, Mo., in the latter Victorian 
era. Seedling of sturdy French stock 
crossed with early American New 
England perversity. 

Nursery row—After period in the 
coldframes of city high school, wa 
exposed to the curriculum of th 
University of Missouri. After sev 
eral seasons, shoved out to make 
room for more promising varieties 
Through oversight or charity of uni 
versity board of regents was tagge! 
with degrees of Bachelor of Science 
(1911) and Master of Arts (1912) 
and offered to the trade, certified as 
insect and disease-free. 

Trial plantings—Planted out at 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, but 
failed to root deeply. Moved with 
same ball of earth, to location as 
construction foreman and later park 
forester of city of St. Louis, where 
something of the latent characteris- 
tics were observed and encouraged. 

Transplantings—Imported in dor- 
mant condition B. & B. (bag and 
baggage) to St. Paul, January, 1914, 
by Holm & Olson, Inc., for trial in 
landscape field. The movement ap 
parently proved successful and under 
cultivation sent out taproots and sur 
vived the winter. 

Uses if any—Apparently found of 
some service as secretary of the Twin 
City Nurserymen’s Association five 
years and later given a specimen 
planting as secretary of the Minne 
sota State Nurserymen’s Association, 
1927, where is still persisting. 

Commercial value — Landscape 
architect with depredations confined 
to north central area. Desultory con 
tributions to horticulture pages of 
garden press. 

Note—Seemingly thrives under 
northern conditions and reacts favor 
ably to a sunny location. Very ev! 
dent that growth has been favored 
tremendously because of loving a' 
tention and ministrations of many 
dear friends hither and yon. 

W. T. Cowperthwaite. 
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Newer Advertising for Nurserymen 


Possibilities for More Effective Copy Appeal to Plant-Buying Public 
as Seen by Advertising Agency Head — By Charles L. Rumuill 


To begin this discussion of adver- 
using let us define this force that 
meets your eye every time you pick 
up a paper or a magazine, and that 
assails your ear every time you turn 
a radio dial. It is something that 
we have with us whether we like it 
or not. For a history of the progress 
of the country, I refer you to the ad- 
vertisements. An Arrow collar ad- 
vertisement or a Cadillac automobile 
advertisement of the year 1910 gives 
you as accurate a picture of the tastes 
and mechanical progress of the coun- 
try as a whole volume on the same 
subject. 

This brings me to my definition of 
advertising. It is simply this: Adver- 
tising is news. The closer it keeps 
to news the better advertising it 
is and the better its pulling power. 
Advertising has always carried the 
news of the continuously develop- 
ing world of physical comfort in 
which we live. That is why the 
advertising in many magazines is read 
as Closely and as carefully as are the 
editorial, news and fiction columns. 
It is this same power which causes 
a local store to sell a remarkable 
number of new washing machines 
after a 2-page advertisement of it in 
a national magazine. It sells for a 
price over three times that of most 
washers on the market today. Yet so 
strong was the appeal of the news 
value of the labor-saving devices of 
this machine that it drew money out 
of the pockets of people who did not 
even know that they were in the 
market for a new washer. 

You may say this is all very well, 
but what if I have no new item to 
sell? That is a perfectly normal ques- 
tion and one with a perfectly normal 
answer. Few people have new 
items; in fact, if the manufacturer 
brought out too many new models 
you would soon begin to wonder 
what was wrong with the old models. 

The real answer and the one that 
provides advertising copy writers 
with an endless source of material is 
that people buy not because of what 
the item is, but because of what it 
will do for them. Do people buy 
trees because they are wood? No, 


they buy because of the shade the 


tree will give them and the way it 
enhances the attractiveness of their 
homes. It is the same with flowers 
and shrubs. You are selling the 
beauty, attractiveness and pleasure 
that they give. 


Yet even this does not answer 
many problems, important as it is as 
a selling approach. The purchaser, 
the man on the street, has dozens of 
companies fighting for his dollars. 
Therefore, the battle resolves itself 
down to ways and means of getting 
those dollars yourself. This art of 
civilized banditry is sometimes known 
by the high-sounding name of mer- 
chandising. 

Merchandising is a subtle thing. 
It is high-powered; it is ingenious, 
and big rewards go to the winner. 
One of the keenest merchandisers 
in Rochester is a man who operates 
a gasoline company here. Here is a 
story I heard him tell that demon- 
strates the point thoroughly. When 
the bank holiday of 1933 descended 
upon us, this man, instead of aban- 
doning himself to the jitters as most 
of us did, tried to figure out a way 
to take advantage of it. Obviously, 
with banks closed there would be a 
shortage of change; so he called in 
his complete force and asked each 
man to what church he belonged. 
When the men told him he sent 
each one to the pastor or the treas- 
urer and exchanged dollar bills for 
all the change each had on hand. 
The result was a pile of change great 
enough so that every one of his sta- 
tions was able to scoop competition 
by putting up a sign: “We make 
change.” The result was an increase 
of business and a tremendous amount 
of good will built up in a short time. 


Clever as this scheme was, it is 
merely the application of good com- 
mon sense. We have all been to 
church enough to know that, un- 
fortunately for the church, almost 
everyone puts in change, not bills. 
Yet how many thought of this when 
the crisis arose? 


There is much to be learned every 
time you walk into a store. Island 
displays show the merchandise right 
where you cannot miss it. Animated 


displays lure your eye. You are all 
aware of these forces, more or less. 

Perhaps many of you are now say- 
ing that the nursery business is dif- 
ferent. It is true that your product 
isn't sold like gasoline, tooth paste 
or Wheaties. Yet there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for you to ap- 
ply their advertising principles to 
your own business. 

In many ways your business is one 
of the most fortunate I know. What 
business wouldn't like to be satisfying 
a fundamental human desire and have 
free publicity through the pages of 
magazines devoted wholly or in part 
to news about gardening, home-mak- 
ing, etc.? 

What is the situation in your field? 
I say in all sincerity, with the idea 
perfectly clear, that you are not going 
to like it: Your field is one of the 
most backward that I know of so 
far as merchandising goes. 

Pick up any magazine and turn to 
the nursery and seed house adver- 
tisements. What do you see? There 
is a long column of one-inch ads. 
They all look alike. They all have 
essentially the same thing to sell. 
They are phrased in practically the 
same words. All offer a free cat- 
alogue and little more. What in- 
ducement is there in any one of 
those advertisements to cause the 
prospective buyer to single it out 
from the rest? If he is a real garden- 
ing enthusiast he will probably sit 
down and write the whole list, help- 
ing, materially, to increase the num- 
ber of responses to those ads, al- 
though ultimately buying from just 
one house. In this connection, you do 
not want to forget, either, that re- 
sponses without ultimate sales are less 
than worthless. They cost you 
money. If the prospect, like most 
of us, is only casually interested, he 
will answer just one of those ads, 
selecting it by pure chance. When 
he gets the catalogue he will thumb 
through it a few times, admire it, 
pick out a few plants he would like 
to see in his garden and then buy 
from the corner hardware store. 

That, as I see it, is your problem, 
and I think the time is ripe for some 
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enterprising nurseryman to step out 
with some modern advertising and 
some up-to-date merchandising meth- 
ods and follow-ups. Perhaps he 
would increase his advertising appro- 
priation slightly or perhaps concen- 
trate it in fewer publications, but 
above all get a message into it that 
will lift it out of the stereotyped 
sameness into which all seem to have 
fallen. That nurseryman will make 
money—more, I am positive, than he 
ever did before. His job in that ad 
will not be to sell the idea that the 
reader can have a free catalogue by 
writing, but to sell the idea that his 
nursery stock is better, and that his 
services go farther or include more, 
and to sell those ideas so thoroughly 
that the reader will write for the 
catalogue, not because he wants it 
to mull over on cold winter evenings, 
but because he wants to know more 
about those seeds, plants or services 
that were advertised. 


Radio manufacturers do not sell the 
idea of the advantages and enjoyment 
of radio reception as a whole any 
more. They do not have to. They 
sell their own particular brand of 
radio and the advantages and added 


enjoyment to be found in that brand 
only. 


You, in the nursery business, have 
a definite market. If you did no 
advertising at all, people would keep 
right on buying. True, your markets 
would be narrowed, and you who do 
advertise now would have to take a 
smaller slice of the profit, for the 
business would be fairly evenly split 
up among all of you who were left 
in business. You have little or no 
pioneering work to do; everyone likes 
and wants flowers, and the need for 
fruit trees and ornamental shrubs is 
definite and recognized. In your ad- 
vertisements you can get right down 
to cases and sell yourself, your prod- 
ucts and the service you have to offer. 
Sell your own brand name—establish 
one if you don’t already have one— 
and merchandise it as much as and 
whenever possible. Then you will 
be getting somewhere, and you will 
be helping the entire business. 


Probably you are asking yourself, 
“What does this man know about it? 
—he never grew a tree in his life and 
never sold one.” That is perfectly 
true, but I happen to own a home, 
and I also happen to like to work 
around my yard. However, I don't 


happen to have either the time or the 
energy to make myself an authority 
on the subject. In fact, in some 
ways I am a typical subject—too lazy 
to find out all that I need to know 
about my trees, shrubs and flowers. 
I am a ripe subject for some high- 
class merchandising methods. 

When we bought our home there 
was a minimum planting already in. 
We happened to be situated on some 
clay soil that is so hard the worms are 
all humpbacked. As a result, some 
of the shrubs died a slow, lingering 
death. By trial, by error and by 
virtue of considerable back-fence ad- 
vice, I got to know something about 
the care and feeding of the trees 
and shrubs. Later on we added more 
shrubs and transplanted still others. 
How and why they lived, I don’t 
know. 


You know all the answers to these 
problems, but I don’t. And I did not 
even know where to turn for them. 
There are hundreds and thousands 
just like me. Think how much easier 
it would have been for me if in the 
first place I had known what firm 
furnished the shrubs. I could have 
gone to it or written it to find 
out how I should treat the soil, 
what fertilizers, if any, I should have 
used, when and how I should prune 
them, and the million and one details 
that constantly arise. 


And when it came time to buy 
more, do you think I would have 
gone anywhere else? Not on your 
life! That nurseryman would have 
been my friend for life. But no, I 
had to puzzle it out in my own way, 
and when next I bought it was from 
a fellow named Joe who knew some 
one else who knew another fellow 
who ran a nursery. When I got the 
trees, I didn’t know whether they 
were first, second or third-grade stock, 
and I don’t to this day. If they have 
turned out as well as the average, it 
was in spite of, not because of me. 


The nearer you can come to plac- 
ing yourself in the position of the 
prospective buyer, the nearer you 
can come to outdistancing your com- 
petitor. The minute you stop talking 
price and start talking what your 
product will do for him, you start 
making money, for he is then getting 
value. Once you sell him on the 
quality of your product and the serv- 
ices you have to offer, you get a 
steady customer and a profitable one. 
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SPRAYS FOR SPRUCE APHIS. 


Nurserymen have a choice of five 
different spray and dust mixtures to 
combat the gall-forming aphis which 
disfigure spruce trees, according to 
Dr. F. L. Gambrell, entomologist at 
the New York state experiment sta- 
tion, at Geneva, who has tested all 
of the mixtures and found them ef- 
fective. 

Two species of gall-forming aphis 
may be found on spruces, one attack- 
ing primarily Norway and white 
spruces, while the other occurs largely 
on Colorado blue spruce. The recom- 
mended treatments control both 
species equally well, provided a thor- 
ough application of the insecticide is 
made at the correct period in the 
life history of the insects. A circular 
on spruce gall aphis may be obtained 
from the station upon request. 

The treatments tested by Dr. Gam 
brell include a nicotine and lime dust, 
oil sprays, lime sulphur, a nicotine 
sulphate and soap spray, and plain 
soap and water. In every instance, 
however, treatments should be made 
while the trees are dormant and be: 
fore the end of April. Oil sprays are 
not generally recommended, espe: 
cially in home or ornamental plant 
ings, because of the possibility of 
injury to the needles and the fact 
that they also remove the bloom or 
bluish color from blue spruces. 

A spray mixture containing two 
ounces of laundry soap or soap chips 
in one gallon of water, or ten pounds 
in 100 gallons for larger quantities, 
is cheap and easy to prepare. An: 
other effective mixture is made up 
of one to two teaspoonfuls of nicotine 
sulphate, one-half ounce of hydrated 
lime or soap, and one gallon of water, 
or one pint of nicotine and four 
pounds of lime or soap in 100 gal: 
lons. Since all treatments are aimed 
at the immature aphis, which con’ 
gregate on the undersides of the 
branches and usually quite near the 
tips, it is essential that the spray 
cover these parts of the trees thor 
oughly in order to secure effective 
control. 

GRASSHOPPERS are extermin’ 
ated most easily by poison bait during 
their period of hatching, generally the 
months of May and June in the 
north. Detailed instructions for mak- 
ing and applying the bait are obtain 
able from your state entomologist if 
you are in an infested area. 
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More Beautiful Borages 


Second Article on Plant Family in Which Blue Flowers Are Characteristic 
of Several Genera of Value in the Hardy Garden — By C. W. Wood 


Continuing the line of thought 
started in the last issue, let us examine 
a few more borages of garden value. 


One of the most useful genera of 
the borage family is mertensia, which 
was quite thoroughly discussed in 
the series on native plants which 
appeared in these columns last year 
and need not be repeated now. It 
may be well to point out in passing, 
however, that the genus contains a 
wealth of highly desirable garden 
material, much of it quite easy to 
handle under garden conditions, and 
that it should have more attention 
from plant growers, especially the 
neighborhood nurseryman. An op- 
portunity in mertensias, that of sup- 
plying dormant roots for forcing, was 
not discussed in our previous exami- 
nation, but may warrant a few words 
at this time. At present the demand 
for this class of material is practically 
nothing to what it formerly was when 
nearly every florist forced a few pans 
of M. virginica. These matters run 
in cycles, though, as everybody 
knows who has been long associated 
with the plant-growing trades, and 
it may be that everything is ready 
for a real revival of interest in this 
phase. It would no doubt pay a few 
growers to make an effort along that 
line, remembering that other species 
now available in addition to M. vir- 
ginica, which was formerly the ex- 
clusive choice of forcers, would fur- 
nish good material for that purpose. 


Forget-me-nots are deservedly 
among the most popular of garden 
plants, many of them serving also in 
the role of florists’ flowers. Yet it 
is not hard to foresee twice the de- 
mand for these plants if growers 
would only make extensive trials to 
determine the kinds that do best 
under their local conditions and ap- 
peal most to local tastes. A case in 
point is an acquaintance of the writer 
who doubled his local sales of forget- 
me-nots last year by adding the 
variety Distinction precox to My- 
osotis alpestris stricta and M. scor- 
pioides (palustris) semperflorens, 
which he had formerly grown. The 
culture and uses of forget-me-nots are 
too well known to need comment at 


this time, but I should like to recom- 
mend for your consideration a few 
varieties which I have found particu- 
larly worthy. The one mentioned 
before, Distinction precox, is smaller 
than the catalogue descriptions state, 
seldom getting over five inches high 
and producing its pale blue, semi- 
double flowers in large heads. It has 
been truly perennial with me, a fac- 
tor that is of importance to the 
amateur, who dislikes to replace his 
plants every year. Although M. 
alpestris, which also includes the 
various forms usually sold as M. 
stricta, is often referred to as peren- 
nial, it and its varieties are really 
biennial, as is also M. dissitiflora. 
Even so, they are among the most 
popular of forget-me-nots. If you 
have use for a tall-growing plant of 
this type, you may find it in M. 
alpestris Jewel, which is the tallest 
kind that I have grown, reaching 
about fifteen inches in height under 
garden conditions in northern Michi- 
gan. A new form of M. dissitiflora, 
which I had last year as M. Elfriede, 
is now in bloom indoors, indicating 
about a foot-high growth in the open 
and displaying large flowers of dark 
blue. No doubt it will prove popular 
both for forcing and garden planting. 
Perhaps the greatest advancement in 
forget-me-not breeding has come, 
however, in the so-called forcing 
varieties, culminating in Isolde Krotz, 
which is a greatly improved Ruth 
Fischer, and Annemarie Fischer, 
which is a glorified Marga Sacher, 
with larger and darker blue flowers. 
Although the varieties generally 
listed under the comprehensive title 
of hybrida are most useful for forc- 
ing, I find them valuable for late 
spring sales when they are in bloom 
in 3-inch pots. Beyond a question, 
a little experimenting to locate the 
kind of plant preferred by one’s cus- 
tomers and the period of greatest 
appeal will open up a broader field 
for forget-me-not sales for the neigh- 
borhood nurseryman. 


Omphalodes is a small group of 
borageworts, distributed quite widely 
from the Mediterranean regions 
through central Asia to Japan and 


western United States, although most 
botanists refer our native kinds to 
eritrichium. We shall not enter into 
a discussion of that phase of the 
subject, however, for the species of 
interest are European and Asian and 
seem to be permanently settled in 
omphalodes. 


It is encouraging to note that sev- 
eral American growers are now list- 
ing the creeping forget-me-not, Om- 
phalodes verna — encouraging not 
only because it shows that we are 
coming to appreciate the beauty of 
this navelwort, but also because it 
leads us to hope that many others 
of the genus which are highly spoken 
of in literature may become more 
generally available in time. O. verna 
is an easily managed plant if given 
part shade and a leafy soil. It is also 
perfectly hardy. It is quite stolonif- 
erous, spreading into broad patches 
if the soil is not too dry and light- 
ing up the spring landscape with its 
bright azure blue flowers on 6-inch 
to 8-inch stems. There is also a 
white-flowering form of this species, 
which is rarer and also less showy 
than the type. 

O. cornifolia, which is usually 
listed as O. cappadocica, is said by 
most gardeners to do well under the 
conditions recommended for the pre- 
ceding, but I have had less success 
with it. It is, nevertheless, not too 
difficult and is a showier plant when 
it is displaying its large, clear blue 
flowers on 6-inch to 8-inch stems 
in spring, though truth prompts me 
to add that its blooming season is 
not so long as the other. Another 
rather easy navelwort, O. nitida, 
which is rarely seen in gardens, has 
unfortunately proved not hardy with 
me. Either that is the case or I do 
not understand its cultural needs, but 
some who grow it well say it is easy 
under growing conditions mentioned 
previously. There seems to be much 
confusion in trade channels regard- 
ing this species, for I have had all 
sorts of plants from seeds under that 
name, and I notice the same com- 
plaint in other quarters. There is 
little need to confuse it with other 
species, however, for it is quite dis- 
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tinct in its narrow, oblong, lanceolate 
leaves, glabrous above and pubescent 
beneath and pale green in color. 
They are gathered into compact tufts 
instead of showing the creeping 
character of others. The sky-blue 
flowers come in racemes on 10-inch 
stems much later than any other 
commonly grown species. It is a 
splendid plant for a moist spot in 
some shade and should make a pop- 
ular item in the warmer sections. 

The beauty of the race, O. Luciliz, 
so far as I know it, I leave for some 
one else to master. According to 
all the rules of the game governing 
the culture of alpines, it should do 
well on the moist moraine, but it 
does not do so for me. Farrer, I be- 
lieve it was, recommended a hot dry 
crevice, but it is fried to a crisp there 
in a few days of our hot summer. I 
have flowered it in pots, which is a 
poor place for pearly, porcelain-blue 
flowers shining over beautiful glau- 
cous leaves. Fame and perhaps for- 
tune await one who works out its 
successful culture under eastern 
American conditions, provided it 
does not call for too much fussing. 

While the borageworts are well 
blessed with blue, at least one genus, 
onosma, is rich in yellow. These 
onosmas should be popular plants in 
America because most of them are 
used to the heat and dry weather 
that our summers bring; consequent- 
ly, they are good ornaments for dry 
border, rock gardens and walls. Some 
of them bloom in June during the 
flush of that season, but many com- 
mence in July, when most plants are 
quitting for the summer, carrying the 
cycle of color well into drab August. 

There are around seventy-five spe- 
cies of onosma, most of them good 
garden plants, and they do not, con- 
trary to the general impression, need 
rock garden conditions. Full sun 
they do require, and a well drained 
soil. They grow readily from seeds 
and may also be propagated from cut- 
tings in summer and autumn. 

Few onosmas are listed in this 
country, and in many cases the ones 
that are grown are incorrectly named. 
The worst offender in that way seems 
to be O. stellulatum and its varieties, 
but that is easily understood, for the 
species is highly variable from seeds 
and that seems to be the way most 
of our stock has come into existence. 
The best form of this species that I 
have seen is variety tauricum, though 


much of the material in this country 
under that name appears to be O. 
echioides. There is not much use 
to take space to go into details about 
the merits and demerits of the differ- 
ent kinds, because of this confusion, 
ang the best advice would be to keep 
a lookout for particularly good forms 
and propagate these from cuttings. 
There are some beautiful Asiatic spe- 
cies which have varied from the 
usual yellow of the genus, including 
the blue and white of O. ceruleum 
and the reddish purple of O. Bodea- 
num, as well as some reds from the 
Himalayas, some of the latter being 
too tender for the north country. It 
will pay growers to make careful 
search for the better kinds of onosma. 

The European genus pulmonaria is 
closely related to our mertensia, dif- 
fering mainly in some minor char- 
acters which are of little concern to 
the gardener, and is useful in the 
same role as our common eastern M. 
virginica. A few years ago it was 
almost impossible to get a single pul- 
monaria in this country; today a 
number of growers are listing a half- 
dozen or more, which shows a healthy 
condition of American horticulture. 
The most popular kind seems to be 
P. saccharata, which makes tufts of 
large leaves, variegated silver on 
green, and has terminal cymes of 
violet flowers in spring. Its variety 
Mrs. Moon is even more handsome 
in foliage, and its flowers are a pleas- 
ing pink. All the other kinds, P. 
angustifolia, deep sky-blue flowers 
over green foliage; P. montana, red- 
dish violet, and P. rubra, bright red, 
are worthy plants, all giving best 
results in moist soil in shade. They 
are readily propagated by division 
and also from seeds when the latter 
are available. 





A. A. N. NEWS. 


Richard P. White, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, has been requested to 
serve on a committee of the American 
Phytopathological Society, of which 
he has been a member for some years, 
to investigate the chaos which exists 
in state plant quarantine plant laws 
and regulations and to prepare recom- 
mendations for simplification. The 
purpose of this committee is in line 
with current efforts of the sectional 
plant boards and of the A. A. N. 
committee on trade barriers. The 
committee of the American Phyto- 
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pathological Society is broader in its 
concept than most such committees, 
including thereon Dr. Gussow, bot 
anist of the Dominion of Canada; 
Mr. Gaddis, of the bureau of plant 
quarantine and entomology of the 
United States Department of Agri 
culture; two individuals now in com 
mercial concerns, one with Dupont 
and the other with General Chemical 
Co.; one entomologist, and three or 
four plant pathologists. The presence 
of Mr. White on the committee wil! 
no doubt add to the unity of direction 
of some of these efforts to revise state 
plant quarantine laws and regulatio: 

Delay in reporting out the agricu! 
tural appropriations bill has lett 
nurserymen in the dark as to probab!e 
congressional action with regard to 
coéperative farm forestry, and the 
outcome will not be known until later 
this month. The legislative log jam 
leaves little likelihood of the passage 
of the wages and hours bill or a 
federal licensing bill at this session. 

Under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling, nursery stock was 
listed as a product of agriculture and 
therefore subject to only’ five per 
cent increase in freight rates. The 
railroads seem to be reluctant to ac 
cept such classification, but the 
Washington office is acting to obtain 
a clarification of the situation. 





AT A. A. N. CONVENTION. 


“Something entirely new, different 
and more unique than anything at- 
tempted at the convention before” 
is the glowing description of the 
“Aquatic Gardens” by the committee 
on arrangements of the rendezvous, 
or social headquarters, at the con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen to be held at Detroit, 
Mich., next July. In the Italian room 
of the Book-Cadillac hotel tables will 
be arranged surrounding a beautiful 
pool with features that are to be 
surprises. 

Business meetings of the conven: 
tion are to be held in the air-condi- 
tioned Crystal room of the hotel. 

The trips preceding the convention 
are to include one to Greenfield 
Village to see Henry Ford’s wonder 
ful historical collections, and an all: 
day boat ride up the Detroit river to 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Huron. 

The local committee on arrange: 
ments consists of Harry E. Malter, 
chairman; Benjamin J. Greening, 
Harold Paul, Bert Monahan and 
Ralph Coryell. 
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Rose Garden of Bobbink & Atkins Staged at Philadelphia Flower Show 


Gardens of Turner Bros. Nursery and Frederic Leubuscher at New York SEE SHOW REPORTS, Page 22. 








Charlie Chestnut 





Tells the Real Truth about the 
Riverbend Publicity Experiment 


So much has been said, good and bad, 
about the publicity program I worked 
up for our Civic Club in Riverbend, 
that I feel the real truth should be told. 
Some of the stories which have been 
circulated were misleading and then 
some of the nurserymen may not have 
heard what happened. For the good 
of the trade, the whole thing should 
be brought out in the open, by some 
person who knows just what happened 
and that person of course is I. My 
boss, Emil, has said many a time, that 
the subject should never be brought 
up in his presence, but that part you 
can see why after I explain some of 
the things which went wrong. And 
Emil now thinks that nurserymen 
should be told so that none of them 
will ever make the mistakes which we 
did. As I look back on it, it looks like 
I was carried away a little in the en- 
thusiasm of a new idea. But I still 


think the idea had a good lot of merit. 


It all started with the Monday noon 
meeting of the Civic Club at home one 
day in March. We had just finished 
the roll call and the president of the 
club was asking for suggestions from 
the members about any ideas which 
would be good for the town. Our club 
prides ourself on doing different things 
for the town a lot of which I could 
name over for you, but that aint got 
nothing to do with the story I am going 
to tell. This story as I started to say 
is just about the Civic Club Publicity 
Experiment and nothing else. At the 
time however we did not call it an 
experiment. We named it that after- 
ward. Well, the roll call come around 
to Hod Reynolds who runs a filling sta- 
tion in Riverbend. Hod said, “I guess 
you boys have noticed that lately I 
have been giving away 6 water glasses 
with 5 gal. of gas at the station. This 
has been going on quite a while and 
there are a lot of folks that has got some 
of my glasses, which is as good glasses 
as you can get any place. Well, yes- 
terday I was visited by a delegation of 
the Riverbend Patriotic Society who 
said they was all set to boycott my sta- 
tion on account of they found that the 
glasses was made in Japan. They was 
opposed to that part in a big way. 


They said why dont you give away 
stuff which is produced right here in 
Riverbend and then we will all be satis- 
fied. Of course you boys know that 
outside of the creamery and the wind- 
mill works there aint no factories here 
in Riverbend. I cant give a lb. of but- 
ter or no windmill either so I am up 
against it and I am putting the matter 
up to the Civic Club so I can get your 
ideas on it.” He sat down and for a 
while nobody said nothing as of course 
it was quite a problem. It was 5 min- 
utes to one and we just had time to 
sing one verse of America before clos- 
ing time. So the president says I will 
go to work and appoint a committee 
to work it out and report next Mon- 
day at the meeting. He says “I will 
appoint Charlie Chestnut a committee 
of one to bring in a report.” Then the 
meeting adjourned. I mention this so 
that you will see that I was practically 
forced into the thing and I never asked 
for the job. 

For two or three days I was turning 
the thing over in my mind for an idea 
to show up in my mind so to speak. 
And then the big idea come to me. It 
wasnt the complete plan as it finially 
worked out of course or I wouldnt be 
so quick to think it was a good idea. 
We had in the nursery a bed of bass- 
wood seedlings which we planted 2 
years ago on account of somebody 
brought in a 50 Ib. bag of seed which 
they had collected and thot Emil 
would be glad to buy it. We didnt 
buy the seed but Emil traded 24 
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cherry trees for the lot and we planted 
it out. We made a mistake to plant 
so much but anybody is liable to make 
a mistake especially when it dont cost 
hardly nothing and you practically get 
forced into it. Anyway I took the idea 
up with Emil. I says, Emil you know 
that bed of basswood which we aint 
at all liable to get rid of, and I says 
I have got an idea to get rid of them 
trees and do ourself a lot of good be- 
sides. “Well what is the idea,” he 
says. “Lets have it.” Then I went 
over with him in detail about what 
took place at the meeting of the Civic 
Club and told him that I was on the 
committee. My idea was to give Hod 
Reynolds a lot of tickets which he 
could give away with each 5 gal. of gas 
and each ticket would entitle the 
bearer to one basswood which he 
would have to call for at the nursery. 
My idea was that in this way we could 
get a lot of people to drive out to the 
nursery and we would probably get 
acquainted with a lot of new custom- 
ers and do a lot of business. Emil 
thot the idea was a good one. After 
ward he said he should have had sence 
enough to kill the idea right there 
but he didnt and so I went down town 
that afternoon and went to see Hod. 
Here was where fate was against me 
again. When I got to the station there 
was two other members of the Civic 
Club sitting in the station by the oil 
stove playing checkers. One was our 
local horse doctor and the other mem 
ber was a fruit and vegetable store 
owner. As it was cold outside I had 
to come inside and, as these two boys 
was members of the Civic Club, I ex- 
plained it all and they all joined in the 
discussion. Hod was 
pleased when he found out that we 
wasnt going to charge nothing for the 


very much 
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basswood but would just try to cash 
in on the people who come to the nurs- 
ery after their basswood. So we made 
a deal and I said I will see about get- 
ting the tickets made up. It was really 
Asa Smith, the fruit store man, that 
started the whole idea on the way. 
“Charlie,” he says, “you know I have 
a lot of people coming into my store 
too. Why wouldnt it be a good idea to 
have me give a way some tickets good 
for some other kind of bushes.” Right 
away I thot of some Spirea Van Hout 
which we had a lot of that I thot Emil 
would be glad to get rid of, and think 
of the people that would be driving 
out, he says. That sounded awful 
good to me and I could picture the 
nursery full of cars of people coming 
out with there tickets and I thought 
of all the stuff we could sell them on 
the side. So I made.a deal right there 
with Asa Smith. Doc Howe the horse 
doc says, “Charlie you cant leave me 
out of it’ You know I get around a 
lot among the farmers a lot and you 
know that farmers buy a lot of bushes 
and stuff. Cant you figger me in on 
the deal too?” They was so enthu- 
siastic about the whole idea that we all 
went over to Doc's office to talk it 
over. Asa had some good ideas about 
advertising the plan in a big way in 
the Weekley Riverbend Gazette. He 
says, “Ill call Ed right over.” So he 
telephoned the paper and the advertis- 
ing man come right over. “Man! what 
an idea,” he says. We'll get every- 
body in town in it. The nursery will 
be known far and wide and everybody 
will be planting bushes. Asa says lets 
just hold it down to the members of 
the Civic Club and that will help the 
Civic Club too. “We have got to have 
lots of slogans for this plan” says Ed. 
“Every merchant must have a slogan 
to tie up with the campaign.” He 
grabbed a pad of statements off Doc's 
desk. There was a print of a horse in 
one corner of the paper and Doc’s 
name in the middle. Ed started to 
write. “Whadyu say was the name of 
them trees Charlie which Hod Reyn- 
olds is going to give out?” “Bass- 
wood,” I says, Basswood. Ed wrote 
on the paper: 
A 5 gal can of gas would 
Get you a nice free basswood 

There is a slogan for Hod's place. 
"Get the idea,” says Ed, “ a slogan for 
each merchant.” “Now take a slogan 
tor Doc” said Ed. “What kind of a 
bush rymes with horse” he asked me. 
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Very foolishly I said “Gorse,” thats a 
little plant of some kind altho it did 
not occur to me at the time that we 
didnt have no gorse at the nursery. 
Things was moving fast then. While 
I was out getting a drink Ed had a 
slogan all written for Doc. We thot 
it was good but when we thot of it in 
the light of what happened I dont see 
how I approved of it. Doc picked up 
the paper and read: 

Let me doctor your cow or horse 

You'll get a nice free Gorse. 
That slogan got us into more trouble 
than any of the rest. The typesetter 
at the paper thot it was a mistake in 
spelling, so he made it “Goose.” So 
that old Doc was in a bad way. He 
had to make good on 180 geese and 
he says he only got paid for 8 calls. 
But it was a little help at the nursery 
because we didnt have no gorse any- 
way. 

About then is when Asa slipped 








“Worth Many Times 
the Price of 
the Magazine!” 


That’s what several subscribers 
have said about the 6-page table 
on Seed Stratification Practices in 
The American Nurseryman. 


So many requests for extra 
copies have come that the four 
articles by L. C. Chadwick on 


Improved Practices 
in Propagation by Seed 
have been reprinted in booklet 
form, at 25 cents per copy. 
Send your order now. 

Valuable articles of this type 
constantly appear in The Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. Every grower 


of, and dealer in, outdoor stock 
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across the street to the bank where the 
secy of the Civic Club works and got 
a full list of members of the club. Asa 
picked out all the names of members 
which was in business and turned em 
over to Ed. Ed wrote slogans as fast 
as we give him a name of a member. 
He said I'll write the slogans and sell 
em on the idea. 

First name that come up was Asa’s 
own name. Asa sells banannas and 
vegetables. In no time Ed had it done: 


With every basket of Fruit 
I give Spirea Van Houtt. 


Who is next says Ed. “Let's see,” 
says Asa adjusting his glasses, “Rev. 
Brown.” Better leave him out I says, 
but no, they overruled me, and as later 
events proved my judgment was best. 
But you must remember the boys were 
excited. They was on the trail of a 
great idea. 

“How is this,” said Ed? 


Come to the Baptist Church, 
Your choice of a Elm or Birch 


Ed said we better give a choice or 
the Reverend might say that some of 
the folks that didnt like Elms might 
not show up at church. We didnt 
realize then what feeling it was going 
to make among the other churches. I 
remember the Methodist Church put 
on their bulletin board: “We preach 
the Gospel only. We are not in the 
nursery business.” That was one of 
the things that hurt Emil the worst of 
any. But this all come out afterwards, 
and at the time Rev. Brown said he 
would do it for the good of the town. 

“Hurry up,” said Ed, “who is next?” 
“Gus Schneider, the jeweler, is a mem- 
ber,” said Asa. Ed was mumbling to 
hisself, watches, umbrellas, rings, 
clocks. “Clocks—thats the word,” 
said Ed. Listen boys: 


With all our watches and clocks 
We give a basket of Phlox 


It was getting dark outside. Doc 
turned on the drop cord over the desk. 
“My gosh, its 6 oclock” says Doc. 
“Cant stop now” says Ed. “You go 
down to the resturant for some ham- 
burgers” he says to me. 

“Say” says Ed, “Alex is a member 
of the Club. Let me see, got to have 
a slogan for Alex. I've got it and 
wrote out on the paper.” 


Bring your girl here to feed her 
We will throw in free a cedar 


When I got back with the ham- 
burgers they had written 3 more slo- 
gans. The one for the barber I didnt 
like. It read: 


Whenever we trim your cranium 
We throw in a free geranium 


I told Ed that was lousy and he 
promised to change it, but when it 
come out in the paper that’s the way 
it was. That slogan was the sourse of 
some critisms of the whole campaign 
but you can see that it was not my 
fault. 

He had one for Doc. Moses the den- 
tist, which the boys thot was good, but 
I says it aint dignified enough. Here 
is that one: 


With each new set of nippers 
I'll throw in 2 Lady Slippers 


That was a little misleading to some 
folks Doc found out afterwards as one 
old lady demanded a pair of shoes. 
Doc got her shoes because she wouldnt 
pay her bill unless. 

Ed wrote on andon. There was one 
for Dick Davidson at the garage: 


With every 2nd hand Nash 
Just ask for a maple or ash 


I was opposed to the one for our 
undertaker, but Ed says, “He's a mem- 
ber aint he” and Ed had me there. I 
blush to think I allowed that one to go 
in. This is the way it went: 


Whenever you need me I'll come 
And I'll bring you a peach or a plum 


We made an awful mistake on Joe 
Bowers. Asa read “Joe Bowers” off 
the list. I'll swear I heard him, but 
we found out later it was Geo. Bowers 
the Postmaster and not Joe. Joe was 
a saloon keeper and we should have 
realized he wasn’t a member but we 
were up to our necks in the big idea 
and never give it a thot. Ed run off a 
slogan for him: 


With every bottle of gin or wine 
I'll give a matrimony vine 
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There was several other slogans 
turned out that night. Some of em | 
never saw till they come out in the 
paper. 

One that caused a lot of trouble 
was really the fault of the paper and 
they had to make good on it. Ed wrote: 


With each pair of bloomers or hose 
I'll furnish you free with a rose 


The paper got it all mixed up so they 
had to give a garden hose with each 
pair of bloomers. 

That was a wild night. We divided 
into teams and went around to see al! 
the members about them slogans. We 
signed em all up before 11 oclock that 
night. 

“What about some slogans for the 
nursery” I said when we all got back 
to Doc's office. “I was just coming to 
that,” says Ed. “I was just coming to 
that.” “We will have a double pag: 
spread with all the slogans around the 
outside, and in the middle we will pu 
a big slogan for the nursery:” We 
must not forget this is a business build 
ing campaign. We will call on the 
civic pride of Riverbend. We will 
call on all the people to support this 
campaign for a bigger and better 
Riverbend. Leave the slogan to me, 
says Ed. I want to think it over.” | 
never seen the slogan until it come out 
in the paper. I didnt think Emil 
would like it. There it was in the 
middle in big type: 

RICH MAN, POOR MAN, THIEF 
SAVE YOURSELF SOME GRIEF 
GIVE BUSINESS A PUSH 
GO BUY A BUSH 
KEEP NURSERYMEN OFFA RELIE! 
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A good assortment of lining-out and finished stock consisting of: 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


CONIFER EVERGREENS, assorted, consisting of BIOTAS, THUJA, JUNI- 
PERS, SPRUCES, HEMLOCKS, BOXWOOD, EVONYMUS, AMERICAN 
HOLLY, KALMIA LATIFOLIA, MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, RHO.- 


BARBERRY THUNBERGII seedlings, AMOOR RIVER NORTH, IBOTA, 
CALIFORNIA and SOUTH PRIVET in lining-out and finished stock. 


Samples sent upon request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all stock purchased from us. 
Send want list for special quotations. 
Write for a copy of this special list. 
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powax*, an entirely new and superi 
type of wax emulsion, gives vital pro- 
tection to “ae transplants. 

DOWAX reduces mortality in 
newly cond trees and eee a by 
conserving moisture and preventing 
drying-0 -out. It is particularly valu- 
ab evergreens where pruning 
to offset reduced root systems is not 


Vitalize Your Transplants with DOWAX 


PROTECTS TRANSPLANTS 
PROMOTES GROWTH 


permitted. It also promotes growth 
in backward trees and shrubs. 
Equally important, powax protects 
trees and shrubs against injury by 
sun and wind. 

powAax may be applied during either 
the dormant or leaf stage. It is com- 
pletely safe—cannot melt or run. It 


does not penetrate or injure plant 
tissue. Used with any type of spray 
equipment, DOWAX deposits a semi- 
permeable film that conserves mois- 
ture while permitting transpiration 
and respiration at reduced rates. 

Use pow ax for successful transplants. 
Write for literature today. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; Second and Madison Streets, St. Louis; Field Building, Chicago 








It was 3 oclock when the boys filed 
out of Doc's office. I fell asleep right 
in the chair and Doc let me sit there. 
He says he knew I was all in. When 
I woke up it was 8 oclock and I knew 
I was an hour late at the nursery, but 
then I thot of how pleased Emil would 
be so I took my time getting home. 

The paper come out that morning. 
The mail man I knew would drop off a 
copy at the nursery and Emil would 
be reading it when I got to work. But 
the mail was late on account of Ed said 
they was going to print 1,000 extra 
copies and send all over the county. 

Emil met me at the office door. He 
says, “The last time you come in late 
I found you had been on a drunk and 
remember what I told you then. That 
was the last time.” “Honest to God, 
Emil,” I says, “I aint had a drink. You 
will be suprised when you find out 
what I was doing” Just then a fellow 
drove in the yard. He says, “I come 
after my Geranium. I was down to 
get a hair cut and the barber says I 
am the first one.” “Say what in Hell 
are you saying” says Emil. “My gera- 
nium I’m after, like it says in the 
paper.” Just then 5 cars drove in to 
the place and they all headed for the 
office. 

Now here is where I have been ac- 
cused of being a quitter and a yellow 
dog, but I acted on the spur of the mo- 
ment. “By God, I'm going to see 
what's in the paper™ and I beat it down 
town. The 9 oclock train was tooting 
by the bridge and I had a sick feeling 
in my stomack. It all kinda come on 
at once. I grabbed a paper as I went 
thru town and caught the end of the 
train pulling out. That was the last 
of Riverbend I seen for 2 weeks. I 
went to my sisters in Peoria where I 
laid low. I told my sister I quit my 
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Taxus Cuspidata Capitata 


— UPRIGHT YEW — 
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job. But she still subscribed to the 
Riverbend paper and a copy come 
along in a day or two. Gradually, 
after 2 weeks I begin to see I had done 
a big injustice to Emil. I decided to 
go back and face the music. 

Here was where Fate took a hand 
in the course of events again and it all 
explains why I am still in the nursery 
business and also how it is I am driving 
a new Chevvy Sedan without any pay- 
ments to make on it. 

I got on the train in Peoria and sat 
down in the crowded smoker. I had 


my Riverbend Gazetter spread out in 
my lap and for the first time I begin to 
see some flaws in the campaign. Just 
then a man sat down beside me and I 
see he was mighty interested in the 
paper. “Are you acquainted in 
Riverbend?” he says. “Well in a way” 
I says, “I used to live there and I know 
the town pretty well. I'm just going 
up there now on a matter of business” 
I said. He said, “I'm going there my- 
self as I am very much interested in 
that town. I've been looking a long 
time for a good live country town with 
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a strong civic spirit to move my fac- 
tory. I was just going down there to 
look at a piece of ground which a fel- 
low is trying to sell me. I was there 
last week, he says, and things was cer- 
tainly going on in Riverbend.” “Well 
aint that a coincidence” I says, “Here 
I am going down there to meet a party 
that wants 20 acres right along the 
tracks and he wants it on the river.” 
I have got just the piece he wants. Be- 
fore we got to Riverbend I made a deal 
with him to see the land I had in mind. 
It was a piece that Emil had took in 
on a judgement note 10 years ago from 
a fellow that owed Emil for a $800.00 
landscape job. Emil was awful 
anxious to sell it I knew. It was just 
what the man wanted and i made the 
deal right there. It wasnt just legal 
but I told him he could have the piece 
for $30,000.00. I says, “You go over 
to the office and tell Emil that you 
wont pay a cent more than that.” I 
didnt go with him for reasons of my 
own. 

I waited for the man to come back 
to the depot and found out that Emil 
made the deal and that Emil was anx- 
ious to see me. 

After dark I walked out to the nurs- 
ery on the side streets wondering what 
Emil would say to me now. 

“It’s a good thing you left town 
when you did,” Emil said, after we had 
been all over the real estate deal. “I 
probably would have killed you and 
been in jail by now.” 

Those next few weeks was the worst 
nightmare anyone has ever been thru. 
People come all hours of the day and 
night. They brought Basswood seed- 
lings to trade in for Cherry trees. 
They kicked on the sizes, they argued 
about planting the bushes and we was 
so busy we only sold $40.00 worth of 
stuff all spring. But one day in June 
Emil and I figgered up. We made up 
a statement of where we stood. Here 
is the figures: 
Sale of land 
EGOS CORE nnceesees 


pdeineciant $30,000.00 
wishes 800.00 


$29,200.00 
Nursery stock given 
$ 8,000.00 
13,000.00 


Business lost 21,000.00 


this on to the other nurserymen for 
what it is worth. 

We never discuss the campaign at 
the nursery. Emil says he wants to 
live it down. He made one crack last 
spring which makes me think he aint 
forgotten it altogether. I suggested we 
should go to work and have a free gift 
offer on all the orders called for at the 
nursery. “Charlie” he says, “was any 
of your kinfolk ever took away to the 
asylum?” That kinda hurt me after 
that big real estate deal I put over for 
Emil. 


GRAPES WORTHY OF TRIAL. 


A selection of eighteen new varie- 
ties of grapes worthy of trial by fruit 
growers is listed by the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association in its 
spring catalogue, all of the eighteen 
having originated in the, vineyards of 
the state experiment station, at Ge- 
neva. The association codperates with 
the station in the propagation and 
distribution of new fruit varieties 
originated by the station breeders. 

Grape breeding at Geneva has cen- 
tered around combinations of high- 
quality European types of grapes 
with native varieties, with the result 
that many promising kinds are now 
under test. To date about 30,000 
seedlings have fruited in the station 
tests, but most of these have gone 
into the discard. Out of the eighteen 
varieties offered, five are green or yel- 
low, seven are red and six are black 
or reddish black. 

Ontario and Portland are early 
green grapes, and Seneca, yellow, 
ripens about the same time. Brocton 
and Golden Muscat complete the list 
of the yellow and green varieties, all 
of which have a large amount of 
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European blood in them and hence 
are especially notable for their fine 
quality. 

Dunkirk, Hanover, Hector, Keuka, 
Urbana, Watkins and Yates are the 
red varieties, several of which are 
especially promising for table and 
wine use. Urbana is notable for its 
late keeping, as it will hold up in com 
mon storage without shriveling, shell: 
ing or decaying until March. Black 
and reddish black varieties include 
Concord Seedless, Erie, Fredonia, 
Sheridan, Wayne and Westfield, with 
Fredonia rated as the best early black 
grape and Sheridan as a promising 
late black variety. 





COMMUNITY FORESTS. 


A forest service campaign for es 
tablishment of community forests for 
cities and towns has been indorsed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace. 

F. A. Silcox, chief of the forest 
service, said many cities and towns 
“can make good use of tax-delin- 
quent, submarginal and other cheap 
lands to develop valuable forest prop 
erties.” 

Already 1,097 counties and towns 








SAVE MONEY 


No. 1 Shrubs, 2 to 3 
ft., 6c up. Also Fruit 
Trees and Ever- 
greens at new low 
prices. 


Mail your list of requirements for 
our new low prices and make big 
savings. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 


Est. 1884 Dansville, N. Y. 400 acres 











SAVIN JUNIPER 
6000 B&B 
15 to 18 ins.. eee 3 to 24 ins. $0, 
24 to 30 ins.. 0 to 36 ins... 1 
HORIZONTALIS JUNIPE R 
18 to 24 ins.. 4 to 30 ins.. .$0.7 
HIBERNICA \ JUNIPER 
18 to 24 ins...$0.40 24 to 30 ins.. - OR 
30 to 36 ins.. 60 3to 4 ft. 1, 
Elm, Ameri enn, 1% to 3-in. cal. 
Betula Populifolia, 1% to 3-in. cal. 
Prices on caeeetaen, 
All stock first-class nursery-grown. 


THE HIGHLAND NURSERIES 


ohnstown, N 


RED-LEAVED BARBERRY 


Strong seedlings of a very good strain, 
3 to 6 ins. 6 to 9 ins. 8 to 12 ins. 
Rosa Rugosa, seedlings, 6 to 12 ins. 
Fagus Sylvatica, seedlings, 3 to 5 ins. 
Weigela Eva Rathke, li-year grafts. 
Juniperus Meyeri, 1-year grafts. 
Taxus Hatfieldii, 1-year grafts. 


Ask for complete list now co 


C. HOOGENDOO 


NEWPORT. BL 





7,200.00 
720.00 


$ 6,480.00 

There was some talk around among 
the nurserymen at the convention that 
Emil cleaned up big on that publicity 
campaign. But once and for all, I pass 








KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE 


Greenhouse grafts 
Heavy stock from 2%-inch pots 
$35.00 per 100 


H. A. ALBYN NURSERY 


R.D. 4 Newark, O. 





Pink Flowering Dogwood, 
from liners to 12 to 14-ft. are 
Lilacs, species and hybrid 
Crabs and Flowering Cherries. 
Azaleas, in many varieties for lining 


Taxus Ovata (rare yew). 

Send for our list to trade. 
Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. 
H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 
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SHADE TREES 


Per 10 Per 100 
Ash, 
Ash, 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro, Virginia 








LARGE SPECIMEN 


EVERGREEN 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


DECIDUOUS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


for immediate effect 


Tewson Nurseries, Ine. 
TOWSON, MARYLAND 


near Baltimore 


Send for special list 











TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 9 feet. 
Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











Ampelopsis Veitchii Forcing Roses 
Barberry Thunbergii 
And Complete Line of Nursery Stock 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. A— Manchester, Conn. 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 
CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 





in twenty-seven states have com- 
munity forests covering an area of 
2,889,605 acres. These forests pro- 
duce fuel and timber, protect water- 
sheds and provide recreation and 
wild life refuges. 

The idea is comparatively new to 
this country, but is centuries old in 
Europe, where a town without a 
forest is an exception. Many of these 
forests have provided income and 
employment for many generations. 

Community forests have been in- 
creasing in New England, where sev- 
eral towns operate them at a cash 
profit. Others save taxes by furnish- 
ing timber for community repairs, 
fuel for the schools, recreation and 
watershed protection. 

“The practice of forestry makes 
the town forest a good business 
proposition worth investigating by 
every place that is near tax-delinquent 
or submarginal land,” Mr. Silcox 
said. “Approximately 41,000,000 
acres of forest land were not paying 
taxes in 1935. 

“The forest service str par- 
ticularly the opportunity these forests 
may provide for unskilled labor in 
nurseries and for planting and forest 
maintenance. The use of unskilled 
labor has yielded good returns from 
timber stand improvement and simi- 
lar forestry practices on both public 
and private land. 

“The migration of population, ups 
and downs in standards of living 
and other social problems can be 
minimized with the aid of community 
forests. They are work reservoirs 
near the homes of laborers in bad 
times and sources of recreation at 
all times.” 

As new forests produce revenue 
over a period of years, they would 
lose all of the aspects of an emer- 
gency measure, he said. In addition 
to timber and fuel as a continual 
crop, the forests may produce raw 
materials for furniture, toys and 
other special products requiring the 
employment of skilled labor in small 
community industries. 

Massachusetts and Wisconsin al- 
ready have laws which provide that 
state forestry departments have gen- 
eral supervision of town and county 
forests. States that have enacted leg- 
islation authorizing the acquisition 
of town and county forests include 
New York, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio and 
Minnesota. 
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GRAFTED JUNIPERS 


We offer the following varieties for 
spring delivery from 2%-in. pots, grafted 
on Juniperus virginiana understock. 

J. columnaris glauca 
columnaris viridis 
neaboriensis 
Sargentli 
‘ Sargentii glauca 
. Squama’ 


Z 
E 
: 
eB 
: 
H 


ey 
aureo-variegata 
Burkii 
Canaertii 


MEESE SESE eee eee eee 


u 
pyramidiformis 


Price $25.00 per 100 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 











Jackson & Perkins 
Company 
Wholesale Nurseries 


NEWARK 
NEW YORK STATE 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for list 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC, 


Manchester, Connecticut 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











QUALITY NURSERIES 


Allenwood, Pa. 


Largest Nursery in Central Pennsylvania 
Special Prices 
on 


Hemlock—Yew—Arbor-vitz 


s 














GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 
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Shrub Borders for Woods 


Protective Planting for Woodland Provided by Shrub 
Border—By W. R. Van Dersel, Soil Conservation Service 


If plantings are to conserve soil on 
the poorest, steepest land, some pro- 
vision must be made to insure health 
and vigor to trees as they grow older. 
This involves precautions about 
woodland edges. Edging the woods 
with a border of shrubs is one way 
to give protection. 


Anyone who has seen virgin tim- 
ber after a portion of the tract has 
been logged-off knows what damage 
wind can do to trees. A shrub border 
protects the woodland from drying 
winds by forcing them up and over 
the trees, thus preventing the air cur- 
rents from sweeping through the 
woodland to blow away litter, dry the 
humus layer and prevent satisfactory 
reproduction. Planting a proper shrub 
border is tantamount, in a sense, to 
streamlining a tree plantation. In 
the plains area, successful establish- 
ment of tree windbreaks depends 
upon low-growing protective plant- 
ings on both sides. Examination of 
undisturbed natural woodlands al- 
ways shows a bushy border—as any 
picnicker who has ever tried to get 
into the woods from the road can 
attest. 

Shrub borders also cause better de- 
velopment of the edge trees, inasmuch 
as the crowding of shrubs against 
the trees results in natural pruning. 
Trees at the edge of a plantation al- 
ways develop sturdy limbs on the 
outer side, and these make poor tim- 
ber. But when tall shrubs shade the 
trees, only slender limbs develop— 
and these are later lost. 


A properly planned shrub border 
attracts to the woodland various spe- 
cies of birds. It is well known that 
woodlands without diversification, 
especially if composed of one species, 
harbor a relatively small feathered 
population. It is also painfully evi- 
dent at times that insect damage and 
insect-borne disease become a serious 
matter in many woodlands. European 
foresters have attempted to attract 
insect-eating birds into nondiversified 
woodlands by placing bird houses in 
their plantings. Shrub borders, how- 
ever, coupled with uneven-aged 
stands and occasional openings, are 
more effective in holding large num- 


bers of birds near woodland areas. 
The fruiting shrubs, it may be added, 
provide food for fur bearers, many of 
which include a considerable percent- 
age of insects in their diets. 

Plants valuable for borders fall into 
four classes: Small trees, tall shrubs, 
low shrubs and vines. 

The small trees of value in such 
plantings include juniper, flowering 
dogwood, Osage orange, hawthorn, 
persimmon, mulberry, mountain ash, 
wild black cherry, pin cherry, box 
elder and hop hornbeam. All these 
have value for birds. Incidentally, 
junipers and hawthorns are never 
planted together because the cedar- 
apple rust depends upon these two, 
among others, for its development. 

The tall shrubs that may be planted 
outside the small trees include vibur- 
nums, sassafras, wild plums, shrubby 
oaks, sumacs, service berries, hazel- 
nut, honeysuckle, elderberry, prickly 
ash, shrubby dogwoods, _hollies, 
shrubby hackberries and crab apples. 
In the west, manzanitas (arctostaphy- 
los) and ceanothus may be used in 
addition. Russian olive, caragana 
and lilac are shrubs of considerable 
importance in windbreak planting, 
although the latter two furnish little 
food for wild life. Species that ap- 
peal particularly to birds should be 
selected. 

The low shrubs planted outside the 
tall ones may include wild blackber- 
ries, callicarpa, snowberries, coral- 
berry, dwarf papaws, chokeberries, 
wild roses and even low-growing wild 
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cherries, all of which produce food 
sought by birds. 

Vines are advantageous along 
woodland edges. It makes little dif- 
ference how vines clamber over the 
border plants. In fact, the more luxu 
riantly they develop, the better pro- 
tection the border offers to the trees 
inside. Vines planted inside the wood 
land may often be serious competitors 
of trees. When old vines are already 
present they can profitably be left to 
supply wild life food, but in new 
plantings vines ought to be planted in 
the edges. Grapes of all kinds are 
acceptable to scores of birds as wel! 
as man himself. Virginia creeper 
smilax, bittersweet and other climb 
ers may be expected to encourage 
bird life as well as to consolidate th« 
border. 


The practice of woodland border 
planting fosters two land uses—th 
production of wood products and th: 
production of wild life. Here, cer 
tainly, multiple land use and erosion 
control are achieved by a method 
that combines several practices into a 
harmonious whole. 


PLANTS AWAIT BREEDING. 


Some unusual opportunities in plant 
breeding are described by George M 
Darrow and Guy E. Yerkes in fourteen 
pages of the 1937 yearbook of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, which edition is concerned almost 
entirely with various types of breeding 
of plant materials as well as live stock. 


A number of unusual or unimproved 
native and introduced fruits are men 
tioned that await the attention of the 
breeder. Some species of shade trees 
which may be developed into desirable 
forms are noted. Particular attention 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


Shipped fresh dug, in a handy basket pack, that in- 
Condition, grade and viability guar- 


sures safe arrival. 
anteed. Order from this ad at once. 


1000 

Douglas Fir, 2-yr. 2 to 4 ins.. 
Douglas Fir, 2-yr. 4 to 6 ins. 3.00 22.50 
Biota Orien- 

talis, i-yr. 3 to 6 ins 10.00 
Ponderosa Pine, 2-yr. 3 to 6 ins. 15.00 
Scotch Pine, 2-yr. 4 to 6 ins. 15.00 
Jack Pine, 1-yr. 2 to 4 ins. 10.00 
White Pine, 1-yr. 2 ins 10, 
Norway Spruce, 2-yr. 2 to 4 ins. 1.50 
Norway Spruce, 2-yr. 4 to 6 ins. 2.00 
White Spruce, 2-yr. 2 to 5 ins,. .2.00 
Blue Spruce, 2-yr. 2 to 5 ins... 3.00 


An exceptionally fine lot for color. 
seed from “Blue” trees. 


15 per cent discount for cash. 
Free Packing in Both Cases. 


10,000 25,000 
$2.00 $1 6.00 $140.00 $317.00 
200.00 450.00 


Grown from select 





SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
STOCK 


Douglas Fir and Norway 
Spruce are the most satisfac- 
tory varieties for Christmas 
tree planting. 


We offer a special grade for 
bedding for this purpose. 


Douglas Fir 
3 to 6 ins... 


1000 10,000 
-$16.00 $140.00 


Norway Spruce 


3to6ins.... 17.00 60.00 


Packed free at these prices. 











SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY, SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Propagated from cuttings of the im- 
proved dark green strain. 


XXX B&B—18 to 24 ins. 


For larger plants, ask for prices. 


TAXUS BACCATA AUREA 


15 to 18 ins., B&aB 
18 to 24 ins., B&B 


JUNIPERUS DEPRESSA 
PLUMOSA 


18 to 24 ins., 
2 to 2% ft., 
Best low-growing Juniper. 
Above prices in lots of 100. 
Cincinnati. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Lining-out Specialties 


Red Barberry 
Seedlings—Heavy 8 to 10 ins 
Seedlings, 6 to 9 i 


Seedlings, 3 to 4 ins 


Green Barberry 
2-yr. seedlings, 15 to 18 om. Febiieesneees 
l-yr. seedlings, 6 to 9 in: 
(5000 lots $7. 50 per 1000) 

Privet 
Regals (cut.) 12 to 15 ins.. 
——., ” Y- 4.4 ins.. 
Spirwa "Frabell. 9 to id ins. 


Send for complete Trade List. 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, 0. 











Witus Nursery Co. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 
Write for Catalogue 
OTTAWA - - KANSAS 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch Est. 1875 Shenandoah, lowa 
A COMPLETE LINE OF GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK— ASK FOR TRADE LIST 


Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries 




















HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of Epiapont sizes 
Also larger grades for lan ~~ 
Send for our wholesale ca’ 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
t Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of a complete line of Nursery Stock 
including Fruit Tree Seedlings. 


Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Ia. 











is given to several plants, pictured and 
described in more detail. These include 
the actinidias, known as Chinese 
or Japanese gooseberries and sheep 
peaches; Viburnum trilobum, the na- 
tive American cranberry bush, high- 
bush cranberry or pembina; species of 
eleegnus known in Japan as goumi; 
oriental quinces, and Prunus tomen- 
tosa, known as the Chinese bush, Man- 
chu or Nanking cherry. Some breeding 
work is being done on these, but their 
value as ornamental shrubs and pos- 
sibly as fruit warrants more. 


THREE PERIODS OF GROWTH. 


Quite independently of rainfall, 
temperature and seasonal conditions, 
fruits of the peach, plum, cherry and 
apricot regularly go through a char- 
acteristic series of growth changes dur- 
ing development on the trees, declares 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, of the agricultural 
experiment station, Geneva, N. Y., in 
reviewing recent studies on the growth 
of fruit as related to orchard prac- 
tices. Essentially characteristic of the 
growth of all stone fruits, this com- 
plicated process can be traced through 
three rather well defined stages of de- 
velopment. 

The first stage follows immediately 
after full bloom and is marked by 
rapid enlargement of the fruit for sev- 
eral weeks and is of nearly identical 
duration for all varieties within a given 
class of fruit whether ripening early or 
late. Then the fruit suddenly stops 
growing and passes through the second 
stage of development, in which little 
growth increase can be noted. Despite 
popular belief to the contrary, rains 
have little to do with bringing the 
fruit out of this period of slow devel- 
opment, during which the pit hardens 
and important significant developments 
occur in the seed. This period varies 
markedly between different varieties 
and is largely responsible for the dif- 
ference between late and early ripen- 
ing. 

The third stage comes near the end 
of the growing season just before ma- 
turity and is often spoken of as the 
“final swell.” At this stage an abun- 
dance of moisture helps materially in 
bringing the fruit to good size. The 
practical applications of this new 
knowledge concerning the stages of de- 
velopment of stone fruits are in rela- 
tion to thinning, spraying, fertilizing 
and other orchard operations, as well 
as to the breeding of new varieties. 





Just half price! 
to close out 


CARAGANA ARBORESCENS 


Entire 


6to 9 ins 
9 to 12 ins.. 


2 to ft 
24 “yr seedlings, first-class in every way. 
'GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA 
From Vaughan’s “Snow-White” seed. 
These heavy 2-yr. baby'’s-breath roots 
will make a fine “leader” for your ads. 
Single, $3.00 per 100. Double, $15.00 


per 100. 
MOYER PARK 
HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 


The finest hybrid delphiniums you ever 
saw. Up to7 feet tall, florets larger than 
a silver dollar. Mostly doubles in an 
amazing color range. 

2-yr. transplanted fleld-grown plants, 
-50 per 10, $12.00 per 100 
F.o.b. Fort Collins. Packing at cost. 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 


P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 











FRENCH LILACS 


We make a specialty of Own Root 
French Lilacs. We have a beautiful stock 
in many of the newer and choicer vari- 
eties in: 


3 to 4, 4 to 5 and 5 to 6 ft. 
All 2-year tops. Beautiful stock for im- 
mediate effect 


Wholesale list on request. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota - grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 


T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 


umbus, Miss. 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 











DAPHNE CNEORUM 


Write for our 


New Wholesale List 
EDEN NURSERIES 


Eden, New York 














LIGUSTRUM JAPONICUM 


(Macrophytium variety) 
Lining-out seedlings, 2-year 
$10.00 per 1000 


tiex crenata, Osmanthus, Pin Oak, Sugar Maple, 
Peach and plenty more good stock priced right. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Hickory, N. C. 
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UNIQUE LIGHTS FOR FAIR. 


The simple little fact that the tiny 
(chlorophyllose) veins on the under- 
side of living tree leaves fluoresce, or 
become pleasantly luminous, when ex- 
posed to mercury vapor light rays has 
given illumination engineers the basis 
of their plan for unique lighting of 
the magnificent central mall and 
Theme Centre plazas of the New 
York world’s fair. 

The feature of the plan is illumina- 
tion by reflection from the stately trees 
of the broad avenues paralleling the 
mirror pools. Each and every tree of 
the scores already transplanted to the 
site will be flooded with light from a 
mercury vapor lamp installed out of 
sight in the ground and projecting a 
vertical beam into the foliage. The 
resultant effect will be that of a green- 
ish white luminescence due to the ef- 
fect of the mercury vapor rays on the 
underside of the leaves. 

The beams of light emerging from 
the ground will have the appearance 
of fountains. Experiments show that 
this type of illumination will provide 
an unusual, restful atmosphere, en- 
tirely free from the garish effects com- 
monly associated with exposition light- 
ing. The aim has been to reveal the 
spaciousness of the mall and to bring 
out the beauties of its fountains, 
sculptures, mirror pools and myriads 
of flowers. 

Details of the entire plan for illu- 
mination of the central mall and plazas 
have already been officially approved, 
according to announcements at the 
administration building, Flushing 
Meadow. Mercury vapor lamps have 
been specially developed for this hith- 
erto unused type of illumination. Car- 
rying out of the plan will mean that 
the mall and plazas will be entirely 
free of lighting poles and lamp stand- 
ards, 

Bassett Jones and Morgan Hamel & 
Engelken, illumination engineers for 
the fair corporation, have perfected 
the necessary equipment for their 
plans and during the past months have 
conducted experiments at night under 
actual conditions prevailing at the site 
and with a number of the very trees 
that will figure in the novel lighting. 
Their experimentation has even gone 
to the extent of pumping pools of 
water into the as yet unpaved espla- 
nade, all in order that the effects of 
the reflected light on mirror pools 
could be definitely determined. 


This particular type of illumination 
will be employed solely for the splen- 
did central mall and the transverse 
plazas about the Perisphere and 
Trylon—or the 200-foot steel-framed 
globe and the 700-foot triangular nee- 
dle comprising the Theme Centre of 
the fair. 

Miniature lights have also been de 
vised for concealment in the ground of 
flower beds, where the natural color of 
tens of thousands of blooms will be 
brought out in strong contrast to the 
luminescent tree foliage. Further bril- 
liant contrasts will be afforded by re- 
flection effects from the massive and 
colorful exhibit halls demarking the 
limitations of the central mall and 
plazas. Mercury vapor lighting units 
and flower bed lights will be invisible 
both by day and by night. 

Experiments have shown that a sin 
gle mercury vapor lamp beneath a tree 
will suffice to flood the foliage and that 
unusually pleasing effects are seen 
from a point opposite, or on the “dark 
side” of the tree, inasmuch as the light 
models the entire tree into spectacular 
profile. 

The exposition’s central mall forms 
the main east-west axis of the central 
exhibit area. At its greatest width, 
exclusive of open plazas about the 
60-foot sculpture of George Washing- 
ton, the mall will measure approxi- 
mately 400 feet. It is to be centered 
by broad mirror pools studded with 
sculptures and will be enlivened by 
specially developed fountains. Broad 
walks will be flanked by comfortable 
benches. 

The trees that will figure in a new 
role as lighting agents already adorn 
the site of the mall. They were trans- 
planted to the grounds during 1937 
from a variety of sources in New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. Maples, elms 
and white-flowering dogwoods for the 
most part, they stand four deep in the 
avenues along the mall. All are 
grown trees, of up to twenty-five tons’ 
transplant weight and 55-foot height. 
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MEASURE SOIL MOISTURE. 


Because fruit trees need most mois- 
ture in the summer when rainfall 
generally is lightest, good orchard 
soils must be a veritable reservoir, 
says Dr. John R. Magness, fruit 
specialist of the bureau of plant in 
dustry of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

During late summer, when leaves 
are fully expanded and fruit is grow- 
ing, an average orchard needs about 
four acre-inches of moisture each 
month. Little water is needed when 
trees are dormant—the season when 
most regions have most rain. 

Many fruit growers find trees on 
shallow soil thrive well for a few 
years—then begin to decline in vigor 
and production. The trees outgrow 
the soil as the gradually enlarged 
root system saps all stored moisture 
before fruit matures. Whether an 
orchard is established, or yet to be 
planted, department scientists have 
found it profitable to know the “soak 
and hold” ability of the soil. 

After experimenting with numer: 
ous types of orchard soils, depart 
ment men can now estimate roughly 
the water-holding capacity. All of 
the water, however, is not available 
for plants. The unavailable portion, 
known as the “wilting percentage,” 
generally amounts to one-third to 
one-half of the water-holding ca 


MULTIFLORA 
JAPONICA 


Rooted cuttings. Rose understock, 
Oregon-grown. 
1000 to 5000 

5000 and over.... 








$14.00 per 1000 
13.00 per 1000 
THE 

KALLAY —_— 


Painesville, Ohio 








“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
Sales Agent 


38 So. Elm St.. Wallingford, Conn. 
P. 0. Box 285 


Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 





A conghte tno of weil grown, hardy plant material 








HARDY ROSES 


Boxed f.o.b. cold storage at St. Louis, 
Mo. No additional charges. 


ver Moon, White Dor- 
8. 
F. J. Grootendorst, red. 
Hansa, red. 
Belle Poitevine, pink. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, double white. 
Sarah Van leet, everblooming tea- 
scented double pink. 
Rugosa Alba, single white. 


Wire or write for list. 


VERHALEN NURSERY CO. 
Scottsville, Tex. 
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Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 











Oregon-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 


ry 


List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


Place your order early for our locally 
gathered, hardy North China strain of 
Ubmus Pumila seed. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 











European Mountain Ash Seedlings 


(Sorbus Aucuparia) 
6 to 12 ims. ...........- $10.00 per 1000 
SS GS Be OED. cccccccccece 15.00 per 1000 
20.00 per 1000 
25.00 per 1000 
Ge We GE. soecnanesses 50.00 per 1000 
500 at 1000 rate 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 








for 1938-39 


HOWARD BOSE C oo. 


Hemet, 











pacity of the field. Six per cent of 
available moisture in a layer of soil 
a foot deep is roughly equivalent 
to one acre-inch of water, Dr. Mag- 
ness points out. In this way, a soil 
with a field capacity of twenty per 
cent of which eight per cent is un- 
available stores two acre-inches of 
available moisture for each foot of 
depth. 

This information aids in the se- 
lection of new orchard sites. It 
also assists operators of producing 
orchards to determine the extent of 
water weaknesses and correct them 
with supplemental irrigation, mulch- 
ing or other moisture-conserving 
devices. Repeated tests in the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah fruit belt, on 
soils with a water-holding capacity 
of four acre-inches or less, show 
supplemental irrigation boosts both 
quality and quantity of fruit in apple 
orchards that have been in produc- 
tion for several years. 

Texture and depth of soil are 
important points to consider, says 
Dr. Magness. It is common knowl- 
edge that coarse sandy soils are 
“droughty” and do not hold more 
than six to eight per cent of their 
weight in water, while fine clay soils 
hold up to thirty per cent. 

All tests conducted by the depart- 
ment show deep, medium texture 
soils are best for orchards not irri- 
gated. Coarse soils simply do not 
store enough moisture, while fine 
texture soils may be poorly drained 
and subject to water-logging. This 
confines the root system to shallow 
surface layers. Tight soils also lose 
more moisture from surface run-off. 





NEW YORK GARDEN GROWS. 


Growth of the herbarium at the 
New York Botanical Garden by 
more than 41,000 specimens during 
the past year has made of it the 
largest collection of pressed and classi- 
fied plants which can be found under 
single management anywhere in 
America. It now contains 1,887,889 
specimens. 

The herbarium is exceeded in the 
number of flowering plant specimens 
only by the national herbarium at 
Washington. 

More trees and shrubs were added 
to the garden in 1937 than in any 
other recent year. In the rock garden 
more than 2,200 different kinds of 
plants are being cultivated. 





Azalea mollis 
(Chinese Azalea) 


Ceanothus prostratus 
(Mahala Mat) 


Thuja orientalis aurea nana 
(Berckmans’ Golden Arbor-vitz) 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi 
(Kinnikinnick) 

And many others, both old and 
new, in our complete line of 
Evergreens 
BROAD-LEAVED 
AND CONIFEROUS 
Lining-out and Balled Stock 
Rooted Cuttings 


Write for Wholesale Trade List 
Giving Descriptions and Prices 


Sherwood Nursery Co. 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. Portland, Ore. 











A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 
Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 














MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest” 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 
Elm ay Car lot advantages to 
all points east 

Send for our Trade List. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 
Catalogue sent on request. 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 


We accept growing contracts for 3 to5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
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At the Spring Shows 


Garden Exhibits Staged by Nurserymen at 
Big Shows in Various Cities the Past Month 


So numerous have become the spring 
flower and garden shows, since nearly 
every large city now has its own an- 
nual event, that they command the at- 
tention of all those who make sales to 
the gardening public. Amateur interest 
is stimulated by these events, and its 
reflection is seen in the inquiries and 
orders received by nurserymen. Because 
of the number of these events, they 
have become largely local affairs, and 
the following descriptions of the promi- 
nent exhibits made by nurserymen in 
the shows during the latter half of 
March present the highlights of these 
affairs from the nurseryman’s point of 
view. Those who are exhibitors, or plan 
to be, may glean suggestions from these 
brief pen pictures, Others, particularly 
if they have not visited these shows, 
will learn what the public sees at these 
events. 


More Variety at New York Show. 


The large gardens at the twenty-fifth 
International flower show, held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York city, 
March 14 to 19, offered a diversification 
not found in previous exhibitions, de- 
parting from the formal patterns of pre- 
vious years. Because of this diversity, 
the twelve big gardens on the main 
floor, exclusive of the rock gardens, were 
awarded special prizes, instead of com- 
petitive awards. Seedsmen and florists 
are most prominent in the International 
flower show, nurserymen’s’ exhibits 
being few. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
took pity this year on the foot-weary 
flower lovers, and in addition to their 
large garden display provided a rest 
room, with comfortable chairs where 
one might sit for a few minutes. The cir- 
cular garden was inclosed by a clipped 
border of evergreens. The background 
consisted of fine evergreens; an excellent 
specimen of Prunus Mume, dogwoods 
and azaleas were in the foreground. The 
center planting, about five feet in diam- 
eter, was of Epimedium macranthum 
niveum, with four surrounding plots of 
Vinca minor, Bowles’ variety, both of 
which can be grown in shade or partial 
shade. Each corner of the garden held 
azaleas, including mollis, pontica, 
Kempferi hybrids, Hinomayo, nudiflora 
and ledifolia; the perfecta variety in 
the ledifolia class was outstanding. Ulex 
europeus, gorse, stood out. 

To the left of the doorway, the 1,200- 
foot planting by Turner Bros. Nursery, 
West Long Branch, N. J., consisted of 
a semicircular walk about a fountain, 
in which stood a bronze statue. Two 
large pine trees hid the columns in 
front of the display, and the mass plant- 
ing was rhododendrons, delphinium and 
mountain laurel, with a background of 
two large maple trees. 

The splendid rock garden of F. H. 
Leubuscher, Essex Fells, N. J., covering 
400 square feet, took first prize in its 
class. A huge pine overhung a pool 
and brook, and in the background was a 
waterfall. The foreground was a level 
grass plot, broken up with rocky ledges 
around which were set appropriate small 
blooming plants. Second prize in the 


large rock garden class went to Crona- 
mere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Greens 
Farms, Conn., for a well planted entry 
notable for the number of new vari- 
eties used. A gently sloping grassy 
expanse surrounded a pool and a small 
waterfall and was heavily planted with 
blooming dogwoods, with a background 
of cedar trees. 

For a rock garden in the 150-foot 
class, to include alpine plants and all 
stock generally understood as rock gar- 
den plants, with any type of suitable 
accessories permitted, Zenon Schreiber, 
Bergenfield, N. J., was first. An award 
in this class was also made to Charles 
8. Swayne, Toronto, Ont. 

Bobbink & Atkins’ sales booth was 
almost a show in itself. Hybrid rho- 
dodendrons predominated but other ma- 
terial of interest was displayed, such 
as the large-flowered clematises, among 
which was the outstanding C. lanuginosa 
candida, different from C. Henryi in 
that it produces large, pure white flow- 
ers with silvery stamens. In shrubs was 
Zenobia pulverulenta syn. Andromeda 
speciosum, a rare shrub notwithstand- 
ing its unusual merit. Perfectly hardy, 
it blooms in June with white flowers re- 
sembling lilies of the valley in large 
trusses. Hybrid tea roses were also ex- 
hibited, including Lal, Southport and 
Golden Frills. 

J. E. Spingarn, Amenia, N. Y., noted 
clematis specialist, had some large- 
flowered clematises, but merely in the 
form of cut flowers. Last year his grow- 
ing plants were one of the features 
of the show. The Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens, as usual, had another splendid 
educational exhibit. 

On the third floor were two good 
gardens covering 375 square feet—from 
the Daybreak Nurseries, Westport, 
Conn., and Brookside Nurseries, Darien, 
Conn. 


Features of Philadelphia Show. 


The fifteenth annual Philadelphia 
flower show was held at the Commercial 
Museum, March 21 to 27, and probably 
its most conspicuous exhibit was that of 
the flower show management in the cen- 
ter of the hall, in which a lagoon was 
encircled with an elaborate landscape 
planting. 

Walter Hengel’s first-prize rock garden 
was well executed, with a background of 
dogwood, azaleas, evergreens, waterfalls 
with dwarf irises, daphnes and a well 
selected group of rock plants along 
the stream. Mr. Hengel’s second exhibit, 
a Spanish garden, was in pink and repre- 
sented an outdoor lounge. A Spanish 
home, with high walls, was in back. In 
front were beds of azaleas and a hedge. 
A fountain and pool were in the center 
and at the sides were tables and chairs 
for refreshments. 

The rose garden of Henry A. Dreer, 
Ine., inclosed by a white fence, displayed 
in separate beds a number of varieties 
of handsome hybrid tea roses in full 
bloom. The beds were laid out in grass. 
A rambler-covered wall at one end gave 
distinction. The garden won a blue rib- 


on. 
The Outdoor Arts Co. captured first 
prize with a double wall designed for 
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terraces, well planted with creeping 
vines in flower, with a background of 
evergreens, The same exhibitor arranged 
an informal evergreen garden, giving 
color with azaleas and rhododendrons. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
won a blue ribbon for an educational! 
azalea garden, with two dozen varieties of 
beautifully flowered azaleas tastefully 
planted in peat moss. The department of 
forestry and waters arranged a mountain 
scene, with trees growing and a fire tower 
as evidence of protection. Bobbink & 
Atkins also showed a lovely garden of 
flowering shrubs, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
ete., a flagstone walk adding finish. 

C. 8. Swayne, Toronto, Ont., had a 
rock garden well constructed. The high 
rock, with waterfalls, was well planted 
with rock garden plants and alpine 
plants. 

Vick’s Wild Gardens, Glenmore, had 
two exhibits, a large one and a smaller 
one in duplicate, showing the beauty of 
wild flowers. Ronald B. Read, Chester 
Springs, gained a second prize with a 
woodland garden, showing a spring and 
a swamp with trees and flowers in their 
natural state. 

National Association of Gardeners, 
Philadelphia branch, had hardy plants, a 
waterfall and pool, shrubs, wood ferns 
and moss-covered rocks. Arthur Lee, 
Bridgeport, offered a hardy garden, with 
a background of evergreens and forsyth 
ias for bleeding hearts, daffodils, ferns 
and a lawn. 

The Morris Arboretum of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania presented a group 
of hardy and tender conifers. 


Big Feature Better at Boston. 


The annual spring flower show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
which opened in Mechanics building, 
Boston, Mass., March 17 and closed 
March 23 was by nearly unanimous 
consent the finest the society has yet 
held, with the exception of the great 
centennial exhibition in 1929. The fea 
ture in Grand hall was the splendid 
replica of a Berkshire hillside designed 
by Egbert Hans, landscape architect for 
the state conservation department un 
der the direction cf Commissioner 
Ernest J. Dean. This filled the entire 
stage and sloped down to the main 
floor of the hall, with a painted back 
ground which was so realistic that even 
when walking on the stage it was 
difficult to tell where plantings ended 
and the artist’s brush started. Great 
quantities of mountain laurel in flower 
were used, as well as azaleas, ferns, 
pines and other material. There were 
streams, pools and waterfalls, all of 
which were delightfully placed. The 
geld medal of the New York Horticul 
tural Society offered for the display 
showing the highest degree of culture 
was worthily awarded to this exhibit. 
Viewed from the gallery of Grand hall, 
this was a most delightful picture, 
vastly the superior of the Holland scene 
of a year ago. 

The New England section of the 
American Rock Garden Society had a 
finely conceived rock garden carefully 
planted. This contained much interest- 
ing and rare material and was awarded 
a gold medal. Another and smaller rock 
garden was arranged adjacent, showing 
the wrong way to build and plant it. 
William N. Craig, Weymouth, received 
a gold medal for a table of rock and 
alpine plants in over 100 varieties, 
which included dwarf lilies, gentians, 
irises, many other small bulbous plants, 
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20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 taches, 


transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2!4 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to § ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 











NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Our specialties for 

a quarter century 
High-Grade Quality Ornamentals 

Deciduous and Coniferous 
Choice collections of Hardy Per- 
ennials, Alpine and Rock Garden 
Plants. 
Write for Catalogue. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Ill. 











STOCK YOU WILL NEED 


Cotoneaster Acutifolia, 2 to 3 ft. 
Cornus Paniculata, ae % 24 ins. 
Cornus Si 3 to 4 
Privet Amoor River North, 2 to 3 ft.; 
18 to 24 ins. 
Ri jum, 18 to 24 ins. 
2 to 3 ft.; heavy. 
3 ft. 


ericanum, 3 ft. 
lo Grab, 2 to $ ft: 3 to 4 ft; 
4 to 5 ft. 
Polygonum Aubertii, 2-year. 


ESCHRICH'S NURSERY, Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 











MOLINE ELM 


All sizes from 8 to 10 feet up to 4 inches. 
Transplanted. Carload quantities our 
specialty. 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, INC. 


Majestic Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 











JAPANESE BARBERRY 


Wat hn mg $007 Ad 1008 
C. F. DAMBACH & SON 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 











JAPANESE BARBERRY 


Transplanted 
15-ins., $40.00 per 1000 
18-ins., 50.00 per 1000 


Luther P. Creasy Nurseries 
Catawissa, Pa. 











orchids and lithospermums. Ormond 
Hamilton had the best naturalistic 
garden. 

Of outstanding excellence was a large 
naturalistic planting of hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons from Cherry Hill Nurseries, 
West Newbury, Mass. The planting was 
done with great care, and the award of 
a gold medal was richly merited. Tow- 
path Gardens, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
received a gold medal for another of its 
quaint and attractive exhibits. 

The New England chapter of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
held a largely attended meeting March 
18 at Copley Square hotel, Boston, to 
study and adopt a new set of by- laws. 


Wild Flower Garden at Detroit. 


The Detroit show, held March 19 to 
27, was made up of gardens staged 
largely by the sponsor, the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, instead of com- 
mercial firms. 

The outstanding garden was sponsored 
by the Chrysler Corp. and executed by 
Edmund E. Gunther. It was a wild flower 
garden covering one whole section of 
Convention Hall. There were thousands 
of native Michigan plants. The garden 
sloped, with a rustic bridge in the center. 
There were clusters of trailing arbutus, 
with the faint. pink blooms just visible. 
Beautiful pink and white, pink and 
brown and yellow and brown wild 
orchids were scattered throughout. In 
one corner a budding poplar tree with 
low branches spreading over a mossed 
log and tiny wild flowers made a 
typical woodland setting. There were 
gentians, small grape hyacinths in white 
and blue, ilies, Johnny-jump-ups, 
prairie violets, trilliums in several colors, 
gooseberry bushes in bloom, wild 
azaleas and a host of other native 
plants displayed against a background 
of evergreens and other trees. 

A white picket fence closed in a 
bricked plot with small groups of prac- 
tical garden plants at intervals on the 
foundation. Several heliotrope trees 
added an unusual touch. 


New Orleans Has Larger Show. 


Sunshiny weather, crowded hotels and 
the codperative activities of the spring 
fiesta made the fourth annual flower show 
at the Municipal Auditorium, New Or- 
leans, La., March 18 to 20, most success- 
ful in point of attendance, as it was in 
design and exhibits. 

The New Orleans show, unlike the other 
big spring exhibitions, is in no sense 
competitive, and no awards are given. It 
is staged under the auspices of the New 
Orleans Horticultural Society, Inc., which 
is a trade organization, composed "of flo- 
rists, murserymen, seedsmen, landscape 
gardeners and supply dealers. Members 
take space to make their elaborate dis- 
plays solely for the publicity value. There 
are only a handful of sales booths. The 
income from admissions, at 40 cents a 
head, is depended upon to pay the rent 
of the auditorium, advertising and other 
expenses. And the show is well adver- 
tised, in the paid columns of the local 
newspapers as well as in the news col- 
umns. This year placards hung from 
trolley poles throughout the downtown 
district. A handsome program book of 
forty-eight pages and colored cover was 
given, not sold, to show visitors. 

At the entrance, but screened from 
it by a background of tall green shrubs, 
was an informal planting of colorful aza- 
leas in the border about a lawn, in the 





PFITZER'S JUNIPER 


Most popular evergreen, always in 
demand. 


Liners grow into money quickly. 
Order now. Can ship any time desired. 


Potted Plants 
2 to 4-in. tops, Be 
4 to 6-in., 12¢ 
6 to 8-in., Se 


Also offer big list of other evergreens. 
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Fine Lining-Out Stock 


All No, 1 stock. Priced ed -_ 


Clematis Panieculata, 1 sVine, 18 
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for lining-out, $5.00 per 100. 

Cash please, free packing. 25 at 100 rate. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIA AZALEA HEMLOCKS 


Nursery-grown and Collected 
No order too large but what prompt shipment 
can be made. Prices in line. 


ANTHONY LAKE NURSERY 
PINEOLA, AVERY COUNTY, N. C. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-four years 
growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
Evergreen Seedlings, Transplants, 
Maples, Nut and Apple Trees. 
Write for price list. 

Special reduced prices. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Michigan 











Attention, buyers of 


AMERICAN ELM TREES 


5,000 pay = fine, clean American Elm 
Trees, average 3-inch diameter, to be di 
of for ering planting at bargain price. le- 


sale on 
Cc. A. BROWN 
Madison St. Hinsdale, Ill. 
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center of which was a circular bed of 
pansies edged with sweet alyssum. This 
garden was the work of four local land- 
seape gardeners, Cosmo Crusta, C. W. 
Meibaum, Hugo F. Muller and Herman 
Rinck. 

At the other end of the hall was a 
more formal type of garden designed by 
William H. (“Bill”) Kraak, in charge of 
the landscape department of Kraak’s 
Nursery. The entire effect was rectangu- 
lar. Square stepping stones laid in a 
square pattern in the lawn led to a square 
stone terrace at the back, on which a 
statue in a bed of lilies was flanked by 
stone benches on either hand before beds 
of white and pink fancy-leaved caladi- 
ums. A low square stone wall ran for- 
ward from the two corners of the terrace, 
inclosing the lawn. On the inside were 
borders of gloxinias, hydrangeas, ferns 
and genistas, while outside were beds of 
azaleas and begonias. Noteworthy at 
the front corners were single specimens 
of raphiolepis. In the shrub background 
of the garden were a number of dogwoods 
in full flower. 

Richard Straughan had a semicircular 
border of small azaleas in full bloom on 
one side of a grass plot and a bed of 
delphiniums on the other. 

Abele Bros. planted a long grass plot 
with small beds of geraniums, caladiums, 
roses, cinerarias, begonias and petunias. 
At one end was a shrub planting about 
a walk bordered with azaleas leading 
through an arch. 

In the separate hall that housed the 
azalea trail in other years the New Or- 
leans parkways commission, of which 
Felix Seeger is superintendent, this. time 
built a 400-fcot lagoon, crossed with sev- 
eral small wooden bridges. Grassy plots 
bordered the banks of the lagoon, which 
contained several small islands planted 
with trees and bamboos and adorned with 
dogwoods, irises and azaleas. Wild ducks 
swam in the lagoon. 


National Show Held at Toronto. 


The national flower show, held under 
the auspices of the Society of American 
Florists, was this year staged in the 
Automotive building of the Canadian 
National Exposition, at Toronto, March 
24 to April 2. While most of the ma- 
terial was of the pot plant type grown 
in local greenhouses, the leading nursery 
firms were represented by excellent ex- 
hibits. 

Formality of design was combined with 
less formal planting in the garden of 
the Sheridan Nurseries, Ine., Clarkson, 
Ont. Brown and white slabs formed a 
terrace, with red brick sides. At two 
of the corners steps ascended beside a 
bay tree in a square green box. Along 
the intervening two sides ran boxes 
of white hyacinths, with urns of pink 
hydrangeas between. Along the other 
two sides, above a brick and stone cop- 
ing, was a low planting of flowering 
shrubs against a clipped yew hedge 
between more urns of hydrangeas. On 
the terrace were beds planted with 
small prostrate evergreens and hya- 
einths, valley, crocuses, primroses and 
astilbes about half-standard roses set at 
regular intervals. Unusual in design 
and perfect in execution, this garden 
drew much study. 

E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Winona, 
Ont., staged a vista garden, using a 
long, narrow space. Two steps led to 
a stone terrace about a small circular 
pool, in which stood a statue. A 3-foot 
privet hedge accented by arbor-vites 


inclosed this square, in each corner of 
which was a bed of hyacinths and tulips. 
A stone bench was on either side. Be- 
yond was a gravel walk to a stone 
bench against a clipped arbor-vite 
screen. Either side of the path was 
planted to daffodils, back of which were 
tulips and lilies dotted here and there, 
against a background of evergreens, 
lilacs, forsythias and other flowering 
shrubs. 

The garden of the Endean Nurseries, 
Inec., Richmond Hill, Ont., consisted of 
flowering shrubs, evergreens and tulips 
in wide raised beds on either side of a 
broad brick dust walk. The “concrete” 
retaining walls were actually wall 
board, but seemed quite realistic. Globe 
standard bay trees, in boxes of the same 
material, stood before the garden and 
marked side entrances just in front of 
the circular pavilion that stood at the 
far end, amid tall spruces within “con- 
crete” walls. The conception was truly 
artistic. 

In the noncompetitive class for a 
foundation planting, the Brookdale- 
Kingsway Nurseries, Ltd., Bowmanville, 
Ont., staged a half-dozen beds separated 
by stone walks radiating from fountain 
and pool. Two beds were of evergreens, 
two of evergreens and flowering shrubs 
and two of bulbous flowers. Any of 
the beds, or any pair of them, might 
effectively have served as a founda- 
tion setting. 

The foundation planting of the En- 
dean Nurseries, Ltd., consisted of low 
evergreens before a terrace and large 
specimens against the house, the en- 
trance walk to the terrace being flanked 
with flowering shrubs and a few cedars. 
Tulips and azaleas added color. The 
2-foot hedge about it was of Chinese 
elm, sheared square. 

The York Nurseries, Toronto, created 
a terrace along the front of a back drop 
roughly depicting a modernistic house. 
A pair of flagstone steps led up to the 
terrace, planted with evergreens and 
livened in color by tulips here and there 
and by a few flowering shrubs. 

Poitevine geranium beds within a 
clipped hedge of Juniperus communis 
were planted by the Sheridan Nurseries 
as the front garden of a home, the 
porch of which was provided with fur- 
nishings by Simpson’s department store. 

First prize for a rock garden covering 
500 square feet was won by the En- 
dean Nurseries, Ltd. The plants were 
not numerous in variety, but large and 
well flowered. Evergreens and shrubs 
like Cotoneaster prostata and Deutzia 
Lemoinei and small azaleas filled con- 
siderable space. Primula polyanthus 
Juliana hybrids and denticulata were 
conspicuous. Megasia cordifolia drew 
much attention. Phlox subulata was 
well flowered. 

Second prize for a rock garden went 
to the Sunningdale Hardy Alpine Nur- 
series, Toronto. A low mound of porous 
limestone rock rising to a group of 
evergreens about a pillar was planted 
with a great variety of rock plants 
in groups—thirty sedums, over 100 saxi- 
frages, eighty sempervivums, many 
forms of Phlox subulata, ete. About a 
tiny pool were twenty varieties of hardy 
primulas, set off with small evergreens. 

The rose garden of the Winona Nur- 
sery Co., winner of third prize, held 
four beds containing many new varieties 
—Snowbank, Carillon, Orange. Triumph, 
Radiant Beauty, Eclipse, to name but a 
few. A red brick-dust walk separated 
the beds, and outside a grass border was 
a low clipped hedge of Truehedge 
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columnberry. Beds of specimen ever- 
greens at right and left backed statuary 
pieces at the walk’s ends. 

First prize for a 200-foot rose bed was 
taken by Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y., with a solid bed of Ber- 
nice, small red polyantha, with Triomphe 
Orleanais, a larger red polyantha, in 
front, and Brilliant Echo, a light pink, 
still larger, at the back. The masses 
of buds gave promise of even fuller 
bloom later in the show period. H. E. 
Reed & Sons took second prize. 

First prize in the colorful gardens of 
flowering shrubs and trees covering 250 
square feet went to the Endean Nurs- 
eries, Ltd. Red hawthornes, variegated 
dogwood, feathery green Caragana Lor- 
bergii, Japanese quince, forsythia, labur- 
num, Prunus Blireana and Magnolia 
Soulangeana were conspicuous. Second 
prize went to Adams, Flowers. 


Large Gardens at St. Louis. 


With a magnitude and perfection of 
finish rarely exceeded, the commercial 
competitive gardens at the Greater St. 
Louis flower and garden show, which 
opened March 26 at the Arena, St. Louis, 
Mo., and will close April 3, are of great 
eredit to the trade. Equally outstand- 
ing are the noncompetitive gardens 
staged by the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and various departments of 
the city of St. Louis. Three build- 
ings having a total floor space of seven 
acres are filled, the Arena proper hold- 
ing the cut flower and plant entries and 
retail and trade booths. The competi- 
tive gardens are in the east building, 
with the noncompetitive gardens, edu- 
cational displays and college and ama- 
teur entries being staged in the west 
building. 

Upon entering the east building from 
the main Arena, one first sees the lovely 
“Church of Roses” staged by W. H. 
Kruse, St. Louis. This, a replica of a little 
Ozark church, is covered with climbing 
roses, which clamber even over the low, 
weathered rock wall inclosing the door- 
yard, and is flanked with rhododendrons. 
The mossy shingled roof enhances the 
aged appearance of the building. 
Through the open door can be seen a 
wedding procession leaving the altar. 
The interior is appropriately decorated. 
This entry gained a first award in a 
special class. 

Meticulous workmanship is the chief 
characteristic of the beautiful Ozark 
garden, or mill scene, staged by Charles 
W. Fullgraf and the Houlihan Nursery, 
St. Louis. The water wheel beside the 
stone millhouse is turned by a spring 
coming out of the hill behind. Both 
collected and forced trees and shrubs in 
perfect flower are naturally planted. A 
little-used old trail passes through an 
old rail gate and over a wooden wis- 
teria-bowered bridge to the mill. Even 
water cress is flourishing in the spring 
stream below the mill. This outstanding 
exhibit covering over 3,200 square feet 
was awarded a blue ribbon, being placed 
in a special class. 

A large informal pool in front of a 
rockery and a éanopied garden table on 
a slightly elevated plateau at the right 
are the salient features of the first-prize 
display, covering 3,200 square feet, of 
J. L. Baumann, St. Louis. Splendidly 
flowered wisterias, cherries, crabs, mag- 
nolias, tamarixes, lilacs and smaller 
shrubs are planted effectively. 

Water tumbles down a rock precipice 
into a pool in the second-prize garden 
in this class, staged by Schnell’s Nurs- 
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TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
STURDY PLANTS READY for 
QUICK SHIPMENT 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge are head- 
uarters for native American plants. 
Sur 45 years’ practical experience 
insures you of complete satisfaction. 
My Spring Catalogue Is Ready 
Complete descriptions of varieties, 
list of sizes, with prices that should 
be attractive to every gardener. I 
can supply first quality plants in 

almost any quantity. 
Introductory Offers Delivered 


Write Today for Free Spring Catalogue 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Ashford, N. C. 











We have surplus of 
Thuja Occidentalis Pyramidalis 


All No. 1 sheared stock. 
1000 Lonicera Japonica Halliana 


We want Taxus and Hemlock, al! 
sizes; also Juniperus Pfitzeriana and 
Pinus Mughus, in lining-out size. 


Wish to trade. 


Atwater Landscape Co. 


437 Front St. Jamestown, N. Y. 











EONIES 


Spring Planting 
Ask for Special Offer 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS 
Lansing, Michigan 











Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, 
Rock Garden Plants, Seeds, 
Seedlings and Transplants 


Low Prices — Containers Free 
AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 
P. he " Wi in 














FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Western-Grown Per 1000 
paele, NN a ed dhasetn Chae snesdeened 1 


well ‘graded. sturdy, healthy 
ich we do our own budding and are sure to 
please. Supply limited. 
Cc. R. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
Depi. A.—Manchester, Conn. 











eries, Collinsville, Ill. Wisterias, mag- 
nolias, rhododendrons, flowering dog- 
woods, quinces and crabs, Japanese 
maples and many other fine things are 
among the splendid plant material] used. 

Restful simplicity characterizes the 
semiformal treatment of a lawn area 
covering 3,200 square feet by Eugene P. 
Conroy, Creve Coeur, Mo., which took 
the blue ribbon. Pink and white-flow- 
ering shrubs form a background for a 
stone terrace, with curving borders of 
pink roses at the fore corners of the 
spacious lawn. 

A garden rest at the center rear is 
flanked by flowering trees and shrubs, 
with a broad expanse of lawn in front, 
in the second-prize semiformal garden 
of the O. E. Goetz Nursery, St. Louis 
county. Beds of salmon pink geraniums 
break the lawn and circle a gazing globe 
set in a round bed of white geraniums. 

The St. Louis Association of Garden- 
ers placed third with its semiformal 
garden inclosed by a green wrought-iron 
fence. Rose beds encircle a gazing 
globe at the center, with corner plant- 
ings of evergreens and flowering shrubs 
at the back and beds of flowering an- 
nuals at the front corners. 

An informal woodland scene, beauti- 
fully executed by Stephen M. Beer, 
Kirkwood, features native trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous perennials. This took a 
first prize. A rill runs from a rocky 
mound at one side down to a pond, 
backed by flowering plums, redbud, for- 
sythia and birches. A small tree of 
Cornus mas in flower in the foreground 
is delightful. 

Eighteen tons of rock were used in 
constructing the adjacent garden of 
F. G. Endres & Son, City of Ladue, Mo. 
A small waterfall, with an informal poo] 
through the center of the garden and 
stepping-stone paths winding through- 
out lend charm. This placed second to 
Mr. Beer’s entry. 

Weathered Ozark sponge rock is used 
preponderantly in the blue-ribbon rock 
garden of G. H. Gern, Affton, Mo. 
Azaleas and dwarf conifers are em- 
ployed with rockery and other plants. 
The garden rises to a conifer back- 
ground. 

Only hardy plants are found in the 
artistic second-prize rock garden of the 
O. E. Goetz Nursery. This is built 
around a lovely informal pool bordered 
with verdant lawn and backed by a 
weeping willow and conifers. 

In the west building, the southern 
azalea garden staged by the Missouri 
Botanical Garden is a beautiful thing, 
all shades of pink being used. The plants 
are set informally about a pool and 
around a garden shelter at the back 
nestling among trees draped with 
Spanish moss. Tree wisterias, redbuds, 
flowering almonds and pink flowering 
dogwoods are a fitting complement to 
the gorgeous azaleas. 

The formal azalea garden of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden covers 3,200 
square feet. Clipped juniper hedges 
supply the background for beds along 
the sides, also for a piece of statuary 
at one end. Tree wisterias are employed 
at the four corners against tall junipers. 

The St. Louis park department has 
created a pleasing informal pool with 
a rockery behind it and verdant lawn 
in front. Flowering trees and shrubs 
provide a colorful background. 


Tue Ellis Nurseries, Griffin, Ga., have 
opened a branch establishment at Indian 
Springs, Ga. 





HARDY LILIES 


25 at 100 rate; 6 at doz. rate. Doz. 100 
um 
8 to 9 ins. circumference. .$1.70 $12.00 
Ba we 


First size J 18.00 
Second size 1.70 12.00 
Croceum (Irish Orange Lily) 
Top size, 7 ins. and up.... 2 
First size, 6 to 7 ins. 
Second size, 4 to 6 ins.. . 
Elegans, large brilliant orange 
First size 1.50 10.00 
Second size 1.00 7.00 
Henryi (The Golden Speciosum) 
10 ins. cir. and up 3.00 
§ to 10 ins. ireunberenee. 2.20 
8 to 9 ins. circumference.. 1.7 
7 to 8 ins. circumference. . 
: so 7 ins. circumference. . 
o 5 ins. yoo ° 
Philip mense Formosanu 
(The New Wonder Lily) 
5 ins. cir. and up 
4 to 5 ins. circumference. . 
3 to 4 ins. circumference. . 
2 to 3 ins. circumference. . 
1% to 2 ins. circumference .50 
Regale (Regal Lily) 
8 to 9 ins. circumference... 1.70 
7 to 8 ins. circumference.. 1.30 
6 to 7 ins. circumference... 1.00 
5 to 6 ins. circumference... .75 
4 to 5 ins. circumference... .50 
3 to 4 ins. circumference... .40 
Speciosum Album, white 
8 to 9 ins. circumference... 2.20 
Speciosum Rubrum (Magnificum) 
8 to 9 ins. circumference. . 0 
Superbum (American 
Turks-Cap Lily) 
First size 
Second size 
Tenuifoliuam (Cora! Lily) 
2-year, No. 1, 3 to 4 ins. cir. 
2-year, No. 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir. 
1- een, No. 1, 1% to 2 ins. 


Tenuifolium Golden Gleam 
(Golden Coral Lily), 
blooms in June 

2-year, No, 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir. 
1- oan. No. 1, 1% to 2 ins. 


18.00 
12.00 
8.00 
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a (Single Tiger L ily ) 

8 ins. cir. and up 

7 to 8 ins. circumference. . 

6 to 7 ins. circumference. . 

5 to 6 ins. circumference 

4 to 5 ins. circumference. . 

3 to 4 ins. circumference. . 
Tigrinum Flore-Pieno 

(Double Tiger Lily) 

First size, 6 ins. cir. and up 1.50 

Second size, 4 to 6 ins. cir. 1.00 
Umbellatum (Dauricum) 

First size 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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12.00 
9.00 














Cut from $6.00 to $1.79 


The COMPLETE GARDEN 
By A. D. Taylor 
No other reference book can fill the 


place of this for answering horti- 
cultural problems as they arise. 
The first hundred pages alone are the 


equivalent of a general garden library 

on planting, pruning, protection, care 

and maintenance of plants and lawns. 

Then follow annotated lists of plants 

for every conceivable use and situa- 

tion—all prepared from the working 

experience of a_nationally-known 

landscape architect's office. 
“... a remarkable work. 11 tells what plants 
to use in every conceivable condition of soil and 
environment. It gives definite instructions for 
the care and planting of flowers, and shrubs, 
and trees. There are lists and charts for every 
conceivable purpose. Mr. Taylor leaves nothing 
to the imagination.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 
Profusely illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs and color. 
Send your remittance at once to be sure 
of obtaining a copy at this low price 
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508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Trade Meetings 


NORTH JERSEY GROUP ELECTS. 


The annual meeting of the North Jer- 
sey Metropolitan Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Passaic county 
courthouse, Paterson, N. J., March 10. 
B. Blackburn, extension landscape spe- 
cialist, gave an illustrated lecture on 
mass plantings. He brought out that 
much nursery stock now crowded in the 
nursery can be used in combination with 
flowering shrubs in mass plantings in 
back yards of homes. 

The members of the Passaic County 
Horticultural Society visited the meet- 
ing to hear the lecture, after which both 
associations appointed committees to 
work together in sponsoring a show of 
educational value for the public. The 
nurserymen will take care of the pro- 
fessional part of it, and the amateurs 
will run the show. 

W. F. Flavelle reported for the plant- 
ing committee of Essex county. This 
committee told the details of plans for 
relandscaping some home in Essex 
county that is overgrown with forest 
trees. The plans are to work in con- 
junction with the women’s garden clubs 
of that county. The idea is to try to 
show the public that the grounds, as well 
as the home, must be redecorated peri- 
odically. 

C, A. Kievit reported for the Passaic 
county planting committee. This com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Passaic 
County Electrical League, put on a show 
at Paterson, demonstrating the use of 
electric lights to illuminate the garden 
at night. 

C. Hess talked on the trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., about the middle part of June. 
It is planned to have a car on a train of 
the Pennsylvania railroad for members. 
Hotel accommodations at Washington 
and bus transportations to the different 
experimental stations there will be ar- 
ranged for, It is planned to spend three 
days at Washington. So far, twenty- 
five members have made reservations. 

Gerard Grootendorst reported for the 
auditing committee. Many of the mem- 
bers were amazed at the number of irons 
this association has in the fire. 

The secretary then took orders for bur- 
lap. A total order of 10,950 squares was 
placed. This enables the smaller nurs- 
eryman to enjoy the price of a quantity 
shipment. 

Roy Blair then presented the slate of 
officers for 1938. All were elected as 
follows: Charles Hess, president, re- 
elected; William H. Hallicy, secretary, 
reélected, and Harry Deverman, treas- 
urer, reélected. Maarten Snel, Jr., and 
C. R. Jacobus were elected to serve three 
years on the executive committee. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 





PLAN TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 


The trip to Washington, D. C., by mem- 
bers of the North Jersey Metropolitan 
Nurserymen’s Association has tenta- 
tively been scheduled for June 15 to 17. 
Headquarters will be the Burlington ho- 
tel, Vermont avenue and Thomas cir- 
ele, Washington. The train will leave 
the Pennsylvania station at Newark, 
N. J., at 7:45 a. m., arriving at Wash- 
ington at 11:25 a.m. After luncheon 
at the hotel, a special bus will carry 
the party to the Arlington experiment 


station. The second day will include a 
visit to the Beltsville experiment sta- 
tion in the morning and the Bell ex- 
periment station in the afternoon. A 
trip to Mount Vernon will be made by 
bus June 17, with the return to Newark 
in the afternoon, the train leaving at 
2 p. m. and arriving at 5:49 p.m. A 
special coach will be provided both ways 
on the train. On the basis of twenty- 
five members making the trip, the cost 
per person will be $6.55 for railroad 
fare, $3.55 for bus trips, including trans- 
fer to and from Washington station, and 
$10.50 for meals and lodging at hotel, a 
total of $20.60. 





DISCUSS JAP BEETLE DRIVE. 


State officials met March 15 with nurs- 
erymen and citizens of Passaic county 
at the county administration building, 
Paterson, N. J., to discuss control meas- 
ures for the Japanese beetle in the 
county. Charles Hess, president of the 
New Jersey Nurserymen’s Association, 
was one of the speakers. Others were 
Dr. Thomas J. Headlee, state entomolo- 
gist; Dr. Clyde C. Hamilton, of the New 
Jersey experiment station, New Bruns- 
wick; Freeholder Nicholas Martini, 
Passaic, and H. E. Wettyen, Passaic 
county agricultural agent. 





OREGON A. A. N. CHAPTER MEETS. 


With their quota of $750 reached for 
the Washington representative fund and 
$20 in pledges still unpaid, the mem- 
bers of the Oregon chapter of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen were 
jubilant when they met March 16 in the 
offices of the Portland Wholesale Nurs- 
ery Co., Portland, for the purpose of 
electing officers. 

Following the suggestions of the nom- 
inating committee, the group elected as 
head of the chapter, E. P. (“Mike”) Der- 
ing, of Peterson & Dering, Inc. Mr. 
Dering is well acquainted with the set- 
up of the A. A. N, and is quite prominent 
in the trade. 

Ear] Houseweart, 
Nurseries, was chosen 


of Houseweart’s 
vice-president. 
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and Wayne E. McGill, of A. McGill & 
Son, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Both of these men have been leaders in 
the state association work and are recog 
nized for their executive ability. 

Delegates chosen to represent the 
Oregon chapter at the coming A. A. N. 
eonvention were Paul Doty, of Doty & 
Doerner, Inc., and J. Frank Schmidt, 
of J. Frank Schmidt & Sons, with Ear! 
Houseweart as first alternate and Ray 
Simpson, of Lewis & Simpson, Ine., as 
second alternate. 

A. H. Steinmetz, Pacific coast mem 
ber of the A. A. N. executive commit 
tee, presided over the meeting unti! 
the election of the president, at which tim: 
Mr. Dering took the chair. Election 
were made by secret ballot, and thos: 
members not present sent in their ba 
lots. 

It was suggested that a set of by 
laws, similar to the ones recommende 
by the executive committee of the Ame: 
ican Association of Nurserymen, | 
studied with the intention of adoptin: 
them at the next meeting, which will | 
ealled in the near future. 

The Oregon chapter is growing stea: 
ily, and it is possible that it will hay 
enough members by convention time 
send three delegates instead of two. 

Since the Washington state associ: 
tion is becoming so strong, it wes 
deemed advisable that the Washingto 
nurserymen form a separate chapter of 
their own. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA MEET. 


Discussion of the arrangements for 
commercial exhibits of gardens at the 
1939 Golden Gate International Expos 
tion and the 1939 convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
featured the meeting of the Central 
California Nurserymen’s Association 
held at Niles March 10. George C. 
Roeding, Jr., of the California Nursery 
Co., told of the arrangements being 
made for garden exhibits in the com 
mercial area of the coming exposition. 
Members discussed the possibility of 
asking the A. A. N. to hold its conven 











TREE SEED 


North Dakota Grown 


Juniperus Scopulorum 


(Silverberry Juniper) 
our specialty 


Also, Juniperus communis, Juniperus 
horizontalis, Acer Negundo, Fraxinus 
viridis, Pinus scopulorum, Shepherdia 
argentea, Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, and 
Amelanchier canadensis. 


E. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 


SEEDS 


Per \% Ib. Per lb 
Apple Seed, French Cider Crab (Malus 
communis X_ sylvestris) the best 
apple for stock. 
ut, large seeded mollissima, from 
a hardy inland strain _— 
Lareh, Seoteh Strain, immune of the 
Leaf Shedding disease 
PINUS RESINOSA, of excellent qual- 
ity and germination 2 
Spruce, White 
ee, excelsa, Lowland Race 
Northern Europe, the preferable 
strain for evergreen planters in the 
nort 


Spruce, excelsa, French strain. fastest 
growing, best strain for Pacific coast 
and the south 

Soruce excelsa, Central Europe 

8s Biue, collected from planted 


-70 


45 1.50 
30 =—.90 


pruce, 
specimens of finest blue color 
$2.00 


All other nursery seeds for spring planting 
Ask for our extensive list. 
F. W. Schumacher, JAorticulturist 
P. 0. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No. 1 Plants 
$1.00 per 1000 
1.00 per 1000 
. 1.25 per 1000 
1.50 per 1000 


Please mail orders to 








G. A. DAVIS, Harrison, Tenn. 





SEED SPECIAL 


Deiphinium Belladonna Improved 
An excellent strain of Clivenden Beauty. 
You can count on high germination. 
Oz., $1.20; Y% Ib., $4.00; tb., $15.00 
Special for present only. 
Ask for complete seed catalogue 


MARTIN-PRATT SEED CO. 


189N Painesville, Ohio 
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RASPBERRIES 


1-yr. No. 1 


Marion (Purple tips) 
2-year and other grades 


Special prices on larger quantities. Let 
us quote you on your future needs. 


Dunham's Grand Mere Nurseries 


Baroda, Mich. 











CHIEF and LATHAM 
RASPBERRIES 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


No better plants grown than Hill’s high- 
grade, true-to-name, well graded, new 
and standard varieties. A trial order is 
convincing. Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


HILL’S PLANT FARMS 


Box C Selbyville, Delaware 

















PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 


antie Gee Stock 
Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S "§ NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O 











-— HANSEN BUSH CHERRY — 


2-Year, $1.00; 12 Large 2-Year, 
Small, $1.50. All Prepaid. 
Send for oar ~ of Newest Plant Introductions. 
CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 
Brookings, 











eSTRAWBERRY PLANTS 


New Ground Grown, healthy strong plants. 
Millions of them and quick service. 
$1.50 per 1000 Sasi, sfc ei, LC. a 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT 
BIRCHWOOD, TENN. 














tion at San Francisco or the bay area 
during the fair. Kurt Schmidt, of the 
El Padre Nurseries, San Mateo, was 
elected to membership in the associa- 
tion. T. Domoto, president, presided. 





TWIN CITY NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The final meeting for the winter of 
the Twin City Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at Wade’s restaurant, 
Minneapolis, Minn., last month. A 
large gathering of members was in at- 
tendance, drawn partly by the fact that 
it was the last meeting and partly by a 
promise of brief travelogues from mem- 
bers who had been roaming around the 
United States and other countries. 

After the dispatch of necessary busi- 
ness under President J. Juhl, St. Paul, 
those present relaxed to hear first from 
Harry Franklin Baker, Minneapolis, 
who had been to Mexico, visiting a 
number of places of interest, including 
a bull fight. Mr. Baker expressed his 
sympathy for the animals. 

Morten Arneson followed the previous 
speaker with a few remarks on Florida. 
He confessed a liking for the places he 
had visited, but remarked that reports 
of favorable weather at home caused 
him to shorten his stay in the south. 

Grant Perl was the star performer, as 
he showed colored moving pictures of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Barbados; 
Kingston; Caracas, Venezuela, and 
other interesting places. The pictures 
were accompanied by remarks indicat- 
ing the pleasurable experiences of both 
Mr. Perl and his wife. The low cost of 
orchids, $1 per basket, was one of the 
astounding things observed in a flower 
market. 


COLUMBUS LANDSCAPE GROUP. 


The March meeting of the Columbus 
Landscape Association was held March 8 
at the Riviera Club, Columbus, O. After 
a steak dinner President Esper intro- 
duced Professor Davis, of the depart- 
ment of photography at Ohio State 
University, who gave an interesting 
talk on photography, particularly as it 
concerns those in the landscape field 
who use photographs to help their 
clients decide what the planting will 
resemble when completed. The business 
meeting was then called to order by 
the president. 

Howard Warwick stated that he con- 
tacted Mr. Chadbourne, manager of the 
local home show, to secure prices on a 
display space at the show, but he could 
not reach a satisfactory agreement con- 
cerning a definite price for such a dis- 
play. It was voted not to have an ex- 
hibit at the home show. 

Starr Windsor, chairman of the com- 
mittee on publishing a pamphlet to be 
placed in the hands of all prospective 
builders and building and loan com- 
panies, stressing the advisability of in- 
cluding landscaping when preparing the 
budget for building a home, reported 
that the publication is practically ready 
for the printer. A collection of pledges 
to insure carrying on the printing was 
the next order of business; all members 
responded enthusiastically. 

Walter Burwell stated that he had 
contacted the person in charge of the 
erection of a temporary building by the 
city in a downtown location to stimulate 
the building and remodeling of homes. 
He was assured that the association 
will be granted the privilege of land- 
seaping the home. 





CHINESE ELM AND 
RUSSIAN OLIVE 


Chinese Elm Teanephente 


Russian Olive Seedlings 
6 to 12 ins 1.25 
12 to 18 ins 50 
18 to 24 ins... 
2 to 3 ft.. 


GEORGE GURNEY NURSERY 


Yankton, S. D. 


sss 838 


2333 383: 











Forest Tree Seedlings 


l-year, all sizes in the nomen 
varieties: 
Green Ash 
Cotatee - epeciosn 
Elm, Chi 


Locust, Honey 
Locust, Thornless 
Mulberry, Russian 
Osage Orange 
GRAPEVINES, Gengera, Niagara and 
ASPARAGUS, “‘sertha Washington 
CHERRY *. Montmorency and 


Richmond 
Prices upon application 


THE WINFIELD NURSERIES 


Winfield, K. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Get our low prices on DORSETT, FAIR- 
FAX, PREMIER, BLAKEMORE, DUN- 
LAP, AROMA and CATSKILL. 

General line of Small Fruit Plants 


Krieger's Wholesale Nursery 


Bridgman, Mich. 











GRAPEVINES, 
PEACH and SHADE TREES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
SHRUBS 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 


PERRY, OHIO 











STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, DEWBERRIES, 
GRAPEVINES 


Write for Wholesale List 


E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 











Our Specialties Are 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
STRAWBERRIES 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


a J. RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 














HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred wastetion, 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fra 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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New Books and Bulletins 


BULBS IN COLOR. 


“Garden Bulbs in Color,” of which J. 
Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton 
and Daniel J. Foley are the coauthors, 
brings into one volume a rare collec- 
tion of color illustrations representing 
bulbous subjects. The book contains, in 
fact, 275 color pictures and numerous 
half-tones, portraying more than sixty 
genera now in cultivation. While a ma- 
jority of the subjects treated in the book 
are said to be known to one or all of 
the authors through actual garden prac- 
tice, other dependable sources of infor- 
mation were drawn on so that the re- 
sulting extended list includes many 
worthy but little known treasures. 

The text, though brief, describes each 
plant, evaluates its use for the average 
home garden and gives the essential 
cultural information. There is also an 
introduction explaining that the use of 
the many plates was made possible 
through the codperation of catalogue 
users and the Mount Pleasant Press with 
data from the Breeze Hill gardens. 
Other preliminary pages are given to 
“Bulbs Through the Ages,” “Definitions,” 
“Bulbs in the Landscape,” and “A Note 
on Planting Bulbs.” The publisher is 
the Macmillan Co. 

Eleven classes of narcissi, the many 
types of tulips, including the botanical 
kinds, and more than fifty lilies are de- 
scribed and illustrated. The color rec- 
ords throughout should materially aid 
anyone planning harmonious color com- 
binations in the garden. 

The book, with a complete index, has 
296 pages. Large clear type is used, 
and the cover is of cloth. The price is 
$3.50 per volume. 


ROSE ANNUAL NOTABLE. 

As a stimulus to one particular phase 
of horticultural interest, the yearly 
distribution of the American Rose An- 
nual to the membership of the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society is in a elass by 
itself. Not only does a large group of 
amateur growers benefit from the pub- 
lication, but many commercially en- 
gaged in rose growing invariably find 
the issues, of which this is the twenty- 
fifth, hold valuable up-to-the-minute in- 
formation contributed by various spe- 
cialists. 

The 1938 Annual, of 248 pages, is es- 
pecially noteworthy. The trends in rose 
breeding are indicated. Two stimulating 
contributions by Charles Mallerin, well 
known French hybridizer, are included. 
Other foreign. growers tell their ideals. 
An English grower reports on results 
with American roses. Mrs. Frederick L. 
Keays supplies an illustrated condensa- 
tion of the distinguishing botanical 
characters of the various old roses. In 
the matter of culture, there are contri- 
butions on soil testing, understock re- 
search and disease control. Rose anthrac- 
nose, canker and black spot are among 
the main troubles discussed. 

Nurserymen will undoubtedly be 
keenly interested in the report on an 
editorial inquiry conducted on the sub- 
ject of how rose plants are stored. 
Presented in this article are the state- 
ments of nearly a score of dealers in 
California, Texas, Florida, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 


New York. Eight pertinent questions 
are the basis of the report. 

As usual, there are the comprehensive 
list of new roses of the world and a 
discusssion of 239 new roses of the past 
five years by 102 observers. Patented 
and registered roses are likewise listed, 
and a half-dozen varieties are shown in 
large color plates. 





NEW TRADE DIRECTORY. 


The demand for a directory of florists, 
seedsmen and nurserymen has caused 
the publisher of the Horticultural Trade 
Directory to issue a new edition, the 
first since 1934. How tremendous is the 
task of compiling such a directory is 
indicated by the fact that this contains 
35,000 names, according to the pub- 
lisher’s statement, and the book con- 
sists of 628 pages, size 5%x85 inches. 

Besides names and addresses, addi- 
tional information is given as to pro- 
prietor, or officers of corporation, square 
feet of glass or acreage cultivated, and 
the year the business was established. 
Also by key letters the firm’s business 
and its specialties are indicated. To ob- 
tain answers to questionnaires for this 
information on 35,000 names, it will be 
admitted, is a well-nigh impossible task, 
and if entries are not always complete 
or if inaceuracies have crept in, it 
should not be at all surprising in view 
of the size of the task involved. 

The effort put forth, however, has 
made possible the assembly of a direc- 
tory of all branches of the horticultural 
field, and its usefulness is evidenced by 
the demand that brought forth this new 
edition. Besides the keyed list of flo- 
rists, nurserymen, seedsmen and firms 
in allied lines, there are lists, tables and 
data likewise valuable. Issued by the 
A. T. De La Mare Co., the directory is 
obtainable in stiff paper cover at $5, in 
cloth cover at $6 and in cloth cover, 
interleaved, at $7.50. 





EVERGREENS IN LANDSCAPE. 


No more surely can the nurseryman 
cement the ties between himself and his 
customers than by giving them useful 
information and practical advice on 








ATTENTION NURSERIES 
WHAT CYPRESS WOOL DOES 


AS A MULCH over newly planted seed 
beds, it is clean with no weed or 
grass seeds as from straw or hay. 
FOR DRY PACKING around the tops of 
plants, it is soft and keeps the stems 
from rubbing together 
AROUND THE ROOTS it is far superior 
to the sphagnum moss commonly 
used for this purpose. 
NURSERIES ACCLAIM this new prod- 
uct, and enthusiastic letters pour in 
daily from satisfied clients. 
YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED! Better 
still, why not order out two sample 
bales and see for yourself. 
CARLOAD LOTS. $17.00 per ton 
f.o.b. Florida Mill 

LESS CAR LOTS 21.00 per ton 
f.0.b. Jacksonville 

SO-TRARSE GAPE oo ssc cccces 85 each 
f.o.b. Jacksonville 

2-BALE LOTS ............ .95 each 
f.o.b. Jacksonville 


EXCELSIOR MILLS CORP. 
P. O. Box 3236 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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plant materials and their proper uses. 
The rank and file of home owners need 
guidance as to where and what to plant 
and how to take care of it. 

A valuable contribution appears in the 
form of a 24-page booklet, 6x9 inches, 
bound in a green paper cover, entitled, 
“Evergreens in the Modern Landscape,” 
and published by the Villa Park Ever- 
green Co., Villa Park, Ill. The price of 
25 cents per copy is indicated on the 
cover. Reproduced by the planograph 
process, the booklet represents a moder- 
ate amount of text in large clear type 
writer type, while the greater amount 
of space is taken up with illustrations 
that convey the ideas of the author, 
Richard Zickman, so that the most ama 
teur of gardeners will be able to get 
clear ideas of what to do and what not 
to do with evergreens about the home. 


AZALEA BOOKLET. 


Three articles on hardy azaleas which 
have appeared recently in the Journal 
of the New York Botanical Garden 
compose a 24-page booklet which has 
just been issued by the garden. 

Dr. Clement G. Bowers, authority on 
rhododendrons and azaleas, covers in 
these articles the use of azaleas for 
beauty of form and color in the garden, 
gives complete cultural notes and 
records observations of hardiness in the 
Ghent hybrids and their allies. 

The New York Botanical Garden is 
offering the booklet, bound in a brilliant 
eover, for 25 cents. The articles may 
be obtained separately in the journal 
for 10 cents each. 


NEW KIND OF LANDSCAPE BOOK. 


One of the latest publications issued 
by the magazine Better Homes and Gar- 
dens for the instruction of its readers 
is an attempt by Alfred C. Hottes to 
present a new kind of landscape book, 
in which the reader can get facts mainly 
from pictures rather than from a the- 
oretical discussion of how to plant the 
home grounds. It is called “See How 
to Plant Your Home Grounds” and 
contains forty-eight pages in a paper 
cover, 8%x12 inches. There is indeed 
a good deal of text material in these 
pages, but more important are the pro- 
fuse illustrations, many of sketches and 
plans and a considerable number of re 








COLCHICINE ALKALOID 
AMORPHOUS U.S. P. XI 


See reports of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington on 
doubling the number of chromo- 
somes in plants. 


— 
Available in the following sizes 
at your wholesale drug house: 
15 grains 
5 grains 


1 ounce 
% ounce 
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CHEMICAL WORKS 
2nd and Mallinckrodt Sts. . St. Louis, Me. 
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productions of photographs of planted 
grounds. Despite the high cost of such 
a large number of photographs and 
sketches, the booklet is being offered 
at 25 cents per copy because of the large 
edition. In view of its prospective wide 
circulation, it should spread still farther 
information on good landscape design- 
ing. 

K dditions to the horticultural leaflets 
being issued by Better Homes and Gar- 
dens are “Oriental Poppies and How to 
Grow Them,” by Roy V. Ashley; “Suc- 
cess with Day Lilies,” by Fleeta Brown- 
ell Woodroffe; “The Best of the Hardy 
Asters,” by Marian Cuthbert Walker, 
and “How to Prune Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit,” by Victor H. Ries 
and Ralph R. Rothacker. These addi- 
ions to the Better Homes and Garden 
scrapbook should be quite welcome to 
home gardeners. 


Maintaining its position of leadership 
in growing evergreens, the D. Hill 
Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill., has built up 
a stock of yews, and to acquaint the 
trade more fully with the uses of this 
valuable plant, the company has issued 
a handsome booklet of sixteen pages 
and cover, 7x10 inches, in which the 
eight most popular commercial varieties 
are pictured and described in detail, 
each on a separate page. A couple of 
pages of comments and pictures on the 
Japanese yew in landscape plantings are 
also helpful. Bound in a stiff paper cover, 
this booklet should aid in the further 
popularization of the Japanese yew. 


BULLETIN TELLS OF TOUR. 


Those who were interested in the 
notes on new plants by John van Gemert 
in our Mareh 15 issue will welcome 
the information that notes of his tour 
of arboreta, botanical gardens and 
nurseries of northern Europe, during 
three months late last autumn, compose, 
in two parts, the contents of the March 
and April issues of the bulletin of popu- 
lar information issued by the Morton 
Arboretum, Lisle, Ill., where Mr. van 
Gemert is propagator. He notes the 
places visited, brief observations re- 
garding the institution and unusual 
woody plants found growing in the vari- 
ous collections inspected. Propagating 
wood of many of these items has al- 
ready been received by the arboretum, 
and that of numerous others is sched- 
uled for future importation. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Planting the Roadside,” by Furman 
Lloyd Mulford, associate horticulturist 
of the bureau of plant industry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, published as farmers’ bulletin 1481 
originally in June, 1926, has been re- 
vised as of January, 1938. Its forty 
pages give nurserymen much informa- 
tion on a rapidly developing practice, 
that of highway planting. State laws 
are summarized as to their control of 
roadside planting. Planning of various 
types of planting is covered, as well as 
the kind of plants to use, their setting 
and later care. 

“Catalogue of the Flora of Texas,” 
issued July, 1937, as bulletin 550 by 
the Texas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, was so much in demand that it has 
been reprinted. In its 132 pages are 
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GARDEN 
FLOWERS 
IN COLOR 


By G. A. Stevens 


Contains 400 brilliant and lifelike plates of 
garden flowers in full color. Assembles in 
one volume accurately colored pictures of 


every important garden plant. 


Ideal as a 


gift—valuable for identification purposes— 
useful to florists and gardeners. The only 
book of its kind dealing with cultivated 
flowers. 400 color plates—310 pages 


FORMERLY $3.75 NOW *1% 





WILD FLOWERS iiome:'i. House 


Includes 364 magnificent color photographs of native flowers in actual size 
and natural color—340 pages of text—all in one handsome volume. Accom- 
panying the pictures are compact, complete and carefully checked descriptions, 
with 22 pages of index, giving common and botanical names. Size 914 x 1134 


626 pages— 
364 beautiful color plates 


FORMERLY 


NOW $3% 


$7.50 
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listed several thousand plants, keyed 
to indicate the portions of Texas in 
which they are native. 

“Valuable Plants Native to Texas,” 
issued August, 1937, as bulletin 551 by 
the Texas agricultural experiment sta 
tion, selects from the several thousand 
plants listed in the foregoing bulletin 
only those plants that have been 
actually observed or studied experi- 
mentally at the research laboratory near 
San Antonio by H. B. Parks, chief of 
the division of agriculture. Nursery- 
men in the southwest, and particularly 
in Texas, may find this 176-page book- 
let worth-while study, since it gives 
them new plant subjects worthy of com- 
mercial attention. 

“Planting and Care of Shelterbelts 
on the Northern Great Plains,” issued 
as farmers’ bulletin 1603 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture orig- 
inally in August, 1929, and written by 
Robert Wilson, associate arboriculturist 
in the division of dry land agriculture, 
was revised in August, 1937, by Ernest 
J. George, associate silviculturist. The 
bulletin calls attention to work under- 
taken long before the famous great 
plains shelterbelt project, for as far 
back as 1916 a shelterbelt demonstra 
tion project was started by the northern 
great plains field station, at Mandan, 
N. D. At the end of 1935 more than 
4,000 shelterbelts, varying in age from 
1 to 20 years had been established. The 
methods described in this bulletin are 
based on studies of these farm plant- 
ings from the period of seed collection 
through the growing of the nursery 





NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 














CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMIJ-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 














A New Booklet on Evergreens 
“ ° ” 
Evergreens in the Modern Landscape 
Price 25¢ postpaid 
Over 50 illustrations 


The Villa Park Evergreen Co. 


520 8. Princeton Ave. Villa Park, Ill. 














stock, the laying out and preparing of 
the planting sites, and the preparation 
of planting plans, to the present time. 


THE stock of the nursery owned by 
W. L. Husband, Santa Monica, Cal., has 
been moved to a new establishment at 
Arbor-vite and Freeman avenues, Ingle- 
wood, Cal. 
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NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR. 


Exhibit by Hortus, Inc. 


More than a dozen complete gardens, 
a large building for flower shows and 
a display of gardening equipment will 
occupy a 5-acre plot in the New York 
world’s fair in 1939, Grover A. Whalen, 
president, announced March 12, in re- 
vealing the signing of contracts for a 
horticultural exhibit to be sponsored by 
Hortus, Inc., a nonprofit corporation re- 
cently formed by the Society of Ameri- 
ean Florists, the New York Florists’ 
Club and the Horticultural Society of 
New York. Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, 
New York, is president; A. M. Dauern- 
heim, Wantagh, N. Y., is executive vice- 
president, and William A. Rodman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is secretary. 

The building which will house the 
exhibit will have a large rotunda at the 
main entrance and exhibit halls extend- 
ing along the edge of a plot in the 
center, which will be free for gardens 
and flower displays. One end of the 
building will have an open front for the 
display of large garden implements, 
mowing machines, ete. The adjacent 
space along the shore of Flushing river 
will be landscaped. 

The exhibit will be colorful in both 
its landscaping and its building. The 
rotunda will resemble a tent with bright- 
hued stripes on its peaked roof, and 
throughout the area varicolored um- 
brellas and garden furniture will be 
placed. A horticultural exhibit hall will 
be situated in the rotunda, where con- 
tinuous flower shows will be held. Dis- 
plays will include spring bulbous plants, 
irises, peonies, roses, dahlias, gladioli 
and chrysanthemums, ete. Gardens in 
the large open area will be done by 
individual companies and landscapers. 
There will be naturalistic gardens, for- 
mal and informal gardens, rock gardens, 
a rose garden and period or historical 
gardens. Each will be walled or in- 
closed. Lily pools and fountains will 
make this area a garden spot of unusual 
beauty. 

The exhibit of Hortus, Inc., will be 
actually a concession, since an admis- 
sion fee will be charged, and it will 
be possible to purchase plants and gar- 
den equipment there, as well as to 
receive expert advice on planting and 
maintaining individual gardens. 

Work will be started April 1 on land- 
seaping the plot. Thousands of tulips 
and other spring-flowering bulbs will be 
planted next fall. During next summer 
many plants will be set out which will 
bloom for a second year during the fair 
in 1939. 





JOINS CORNELL STAFF. 


Wilhelm N. Peigelbeck, formerly of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has been appointed to the staff 
of the department of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He is re- 
placing Stanley Wadsworth, who has 
accepted a position at Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash. 

Mr. Peigelbeck will teach herbaceous 
plant materials and will do photographic 
work and research at the Cornell test 
gardens in collaboration with R. C. 
Allen. He was well known in central 
New Jersey, not only in the wholesale 
and retail trade, but also to home gar- 
deners. In 1937 he was graduated from 


Rutgers University. He has been a 
member of the staff of the New Jersey 
experiment station, New Brunswick, 
since 1934. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY. 


The American Rock Garden Society 
will hold its annual meeting May 6 
and 7 at Old Point Comfort, Va., with 
headquarters at the Hotel Chamberlin. 
The tentative program provides for a 
business meeting at 3:30 on the after- 
noon of May 6, followed by tea and a 
social hour. Dr. Hugh Findlay, of Colum- 
bia University, will be the speaker at 
the dinner, which will be served at 7 the 
same evening. 

A trip to Williamsburg will occupy 
the daylight hours Saturday, May 7. 
After dinner at 7:30 in the evening, 
at the hotel at Old Point Comfort, Mrs. 
James G. K. MeClure, Jr., of Fairview, 
N. C., will give a lecture on “Native 
Plants of the North Carolina Mountains 
Suitable for Naturalization.” The lec- 
ture will be illustrated by the famous 
French Broad River Garden Club slides. 





FARR NURSERY’S GARDENS. 


New display gardens have been estab- 
lished by the Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa., because of congestion and 
traffic conditions at the original display 
gardens adjacent to highway No. 422. 
The new gardens, 100 yards south of the 
highway, occupy five acres and include 
a bulb garden, a perennial garden, a 
rock garden, a rose garden, a lilac gar- 
den, a tree peony garden, an iris garden 
and a peony walk. 

The annual flower shows of the Farr 
Nursery Co. are events of unusual inter- 
est. The dates for the shows this year 
are as follows: Tulips, April 25 to May 
15; lilacs, May 8 to 22; tree peonies, 
May 10 to 20; irises, May 29 to June 10; 
peonies, June 3 to 19, and chrysanthe- 
mums, September and October. 

C. M. Boardman is president of the 
Farr Nursery Co. and H. G. Seyler is 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


At the St. Patrick’s day meeting of 
the Horticultural Institute, prizes were 
awarded in the all-year contest for out 
standing achievements and excellence in 
standards in which Del Amo Nurseries, 
Compton, carried away first prize; the 
Murphy Estate, second; Ernest Rober, 
West Los Angeles Geranium Farms, 
third; Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, 
Pasadena, fourth, and Armstrong Nurs 
eries, Ontario, fifth. There were ninety 
members present. A special invitation 
to the Pasadena flower show, April 1 to 
3, was extended by Lovell Swisher, Jr.. 

According to information Mr. Wilcox 
has received, Harry Rosedale, of th« 
Monrovia Nursery Co., Monrovia, is re 
ported to have had the most serious loss 
the wash having gone directly throug) 
his nursery. Some of the smaller nurs 
eries around Anaheim and Santa Ana 
suffered considerable damage, but mos‘ 
of the flower fields are carefully selecte: 
with a view to their practical drainag: 
on the sunny slopes of the rolling hill! 
never in the canyons and river beds. 

Las Palmas Nurseries, Third street 
and Fairfax avenue, Los Angeles, now 
have approximately 3,000 Cocos plumosa 
palms in the fields, ranging up to fiftee: 
feet high. This firm has added landscap: 
gardening to its service. 

A block of deodars, pines and othe: 
conifers will be planted in a wide cente: 
parkway on Walnut avenue and San Fer 
nando boulevard, near Burbank high 
school, transforming this area into a sum 
mer relaxation spot. The largest deodar 
will be planted at the San Fernando 
boulevard intersection, to become Bur 
bank’s municipal] Christmas tree. Th: 
planting was originally planned to com- 
memorate Luther Burbank’s birthday. 
Because of the flood, however, a more 
favorable time is awaited. 

Unfortunately the weather assigned 
the principal role in California planting 
week to the flood, and all other activi- 
ties were merely extras; so the week 
failed to fulfill its good purpose. Horti 
cultural Industries report that the mem 
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PERMA-LABELS 


(Trade Mark) 


Permanent Labels for Trees, Shrubs, Roots, etc., and 100 other uses. 
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bers have unanimously agreed to take 
eare of those who need assistance to 
the limit of the group’s ability. Re- 
placements of stock in flooded areas will 
doubtless mean plenty of planting for 
the nursery and landscape houses. 

Horticultural Industries, Inc., will 
compile a cost survey on ornamentals 
with the assistance of Professor Adams, 
of the school of agriculture, University 
of California. The data will be secured 
through a series of questions by mail, to 
be answered on return post cards. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Thirty street trees will be planted by 
as many parlors of the Native Daughters 
of the Golden West in accordance with 
the city-wide tree-planting campaign 
plans, the San Francisco chamber of com- 
merce has announced. Trees will be 
placed in logical spots around the civie 
center and will be dedicated to Mayor 
Rossi and other prominent citizens. 

W. B. Clarke, of W. B. Clarke & Co., 
San Jose, will leave April 12 for New 
York, where he will sail for Plymouth and 
London, England, to attend the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s. conference on 
flowering trees and shrubs other than 
rhododendrons. There will also be a 
show of flowering trees and shrubs, with 
competition in amateur classes. The con- 
ference will be held April 26 to 28. Mr. 
Clarke will stay for the Chelsea show 
and visit elsewhere in England, Ireland 
and France before returning home. 

“Kurume Azaleas” was the subject of 
a folder announcement sent out last 
week by the Martin & Overlach Nursery. 
The firm has a special display of these 
plants at the nursery during the spring. 





PALESTINE GARDEN AT FAIR. 


More than 100 varieties of trees, 
shrubs and plants mentioned in the 
Bible or indigenous to the Holy Land 
and now growing in California will 
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form a luxuriant garden around the 
Hall of Religion at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in 1939. This is the plan 
outlined by Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the religious presentation at the 
western world’s fair. Many of these 
Biblical plantings will be used exten- 
sively, also, in the general $1,500,000 
horticultural and landscaping program 
on the exposition’s 400-acre island. 

Prominent in this Holy Land garden 
will be several varieties of acacias; 
the olives of Mount Olivet, Lebanon 
and Galilee; the plane tree, a type of 
chestnut; cedars, cypress and palms— 
particularly Phenix dactylifera, the 
date palm that was almost sufficient 
to cover the necessities of life in 
Biblical times. 





THE Reeves Nursery, Foothill boule- 
vard and Campus avenue, Uplands, Cal., 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Gilliland. Mr. Gilliland was for- 
merly associated with the Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. 





WOODEN LABELS 


COPPER-WIRED 
GARDEN 
FIELD 


Write for prices and samples 


Binley Cut Flower Holder Co., 
Inc. 


41 East 42nd St. NEW YORK, NW. Y. 














Betz Buing Pel “2 


Makes permanent record tags 
for Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc. 


Easy as Writing with a Pencil 


wash or fade out like 

other labeling markers. Guaran- 

teed. 5-ft. cord, AC-DC current. 
10-day -back trial. 

MDSE. 7: 


Dept. ane Evanston, tl. 





THE nursery firm of Eldon Powell, 
Austin, Tex., has been incorporated for 
$5,000 by E. E. Powell, Dela Mae Powell 
and E. D. Cravens. 


Srruck by a truck, F. P. Freeman, of 
the Home Nursery Co., Richland, Wash., 
was confined to the hospital recently; he 
is reported to be recovering rapidly. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 


Cc. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, Conn.—Bulletin 
No. 2 is a 20-page pamphlet, dated March 7, 
presenting wholesale prices for ornamental shrubs, 
named lilacs, vines, roses, hedging, ornamental 
trees, evergreens, fruit trees and perennials, in- 
cluding a number of varieties of phloxes. The 
perennials suggested for cut flower use are 
marked with stars, and among the nursery mate- 
rial varicties offered for lining out are similarly 
indicated. é 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Ashford, N. C.— 
Members of the trade are given a reduction of 
one-third from the prices listed in a 32-page 
catalogue, attractively illustrated with half- 
tones, offering native nursery material and 
plants. Among the first are deciduous trees and 
shrubs, evergreen trees and shrubs, including 
mountain laurel; rhododendrons, and vines, em- 
bracing galax. Included in the plants are ferns, 
lilies for naturalizing, aquatics, material for rock- 
eries, orchids and a miscellany of herbaceous 
perennials. 

Fox Nursery & Landscape Service, Elkhart, 
Ind.—Leafiet giving wholesale offers of perenni- 
als and rock plants. In a separate list are hardy 
chrysanthemums. 

E, J. Snyder, West Milton, 0.—Trade list of 
perennials and rock plants, both material for 
lining out and potted and specimen stock. In- 
cluded are daisies, dianthuses, phloxes and hardy 
chrysanthemums. 

Hurley Nursery, Painesville, 0.—Two mimeo- 
graphed sheets as a wholesale list of field-grown 
perennials, vines, gladiolus bulbs and dahlia 
tubers. Among the material are hardy chrysan- 
themums, named day lilies, a number of phloxes 
and a trillium. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—A booklet 
of thirty-six pages, dated March 10, serves as 
the wholesale price list of shrubs, shade trees, 
evergreens, broad-leaved evergreens, roses, vines. 
including two honeysuckles with trade-marked 
names; perennials, peonies, spring bulbs, water 
plants, lining-out stock, tree poy including 
forest material; tree seeds, and t trees, also 
small fruits. Berberis Mentoriensis is given par- 
ticular mention on the first page. 


Upton Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo.—Neat 
booklet, illustrated, of twenty-four pages, listing 
seeds and plants of Rocky mountain stock, in 
one alphabetized list. Also offered are trees and 
man: of Colorado evergreens and collections of 

8. 


Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa.—Named 
day lilies are given first place in an attractive 
catalogue, ‘‘Better Plants,"’ for the home gar- 
dener. Roses, other flowering shrubs, includin 
many lilacs; irises, peonies, perennials and sock 
Plants, evergreens, shade trees, flowering trees 
and vines are listed. Stressing Farr’s landscape 
service, the booklet contains many photographs 
of plantings executed by the firm. 

Holm & Olson, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.—‘‘Home 
Landscapes’’ contains thirty-two pages, an index 
and many excellent half-tones, some of pictures 
of plantings designed by the firm. The stock 
offered includes hardy shrubs, evergreens, shade 
and ornamental trees, vines, hedges, flowering 
Perennials, phloxes, irises, roses, fruits and 
garden supplies. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Sev- 
enty-six pages, the last an index, list nursery 
stock at wholesale; the material includes fruits, 
small fruits, deciduous seedlings and trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, hedging, vines, evergreens, lining- 
out evergreens, roses, pecutes, perennials and 
alpine 7 and spring bulbs. Among the 
peonies is packaged stock. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Dated 
March 14, bulletin No. 1 presents, at wholesale, 
a miscellany of nursery stock, includ fruits, 
small fruits, ornamentals, tree and shrub; vines, 
hedging, evergreens, roses and perennials. Among 
the last-named are new asters and chrysanthe- 
mums, also packaged material, like peonies. 
Among shrubs, the patented Truehedge column- 
berry gains special mention. 


Enterprise Nurseries, Wrightsville, Pa.—A 
pocket-size catalogue of thirty-eight pages offers 
such nursery material as fruits, nuts, small 
fruits, shade trees, shrubs, eve ens, broad- 
leaved evergreens, roses and garden supplies. 


W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.—Booklet 
with eight large sheets as wholesale price list 
of fruits, small fruits, ornamental trees, ever- 
greens, ornamental shrubs, hedge plants, roses, 
clematises, irises, phloxes, peonies and miscel- 
laneous perennials. Pictured is a block of Norway 
maples in the nursery. 


Campbell-Hausfeld Co., Harrison, O0.—Cata- 
logue describing and illustrating Paragon spray- 
ers, from the smallest, No. 0, to a large power 
sprayer built for use at large growing establish- 
ments. Style No. 8, said to be the most popular 
of the entire line, is given a center spread, with 
one of the pictures showing the spraying of a 
greenhouse roof. The booklet contains a spraying 
schedule for fruits and lists of recent purchasers. 
A separate sheet gives prices. 


E. D. Robinson, Wallingford, Conn.—Repre- 
senting five nursery firms in the east, B. D. Rob- 
inson issues a pocket-size catalogue of seventy-six 
pages, as a trade price list. Offered are evergreen 
trees, including broad-leaved stock; deciduous or- 
namental trees and shrubs, vines, water lilies, 


roses, fruit trees, perennials and lining-out mate- 
rial, which last includes collected stock. 

Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Tex.—Book- 
let of small pages, as wholesale price list of 
evergreens, 


bs. 
center spread, both in black and white and in 
color, is R lo honeysuckle, trade-marked. 

Paul J. Howard’s Horticultural Establishment, 
Los Angeles, Cal.—‘‘Treasures from Flowerland”’ 
is a compact little publication of ninety-six pages. 
First are listed flower seeds, novelties (some All- 
America selections) being followed by a general 
list of annuals. Then come chrysanthemums, 
new carnations, geraniums, roses, perennial 
plants, annual plants, evergreen and flowering 
shrubs, fuchsias, citrus, avocados, subtropical 
fruits, flowering and shade trees, palms, vines, 
tuberous-rooted begonias, dahlias, irises and 
gladioli. Among perennials are the new Pacific 
hybrid delphiniums. 








SURVEY OF BUSINESS TRENDS. 


Based on records covering more than 
ten per cent of the dollar volume of 
American business, the preliminary re- 
port of the survey of business trends 
in the current issue of Dun’s Review 
states: “Manufacturing sales of 45.8 
billions of dollars in 1935 increased 
twenty per cent to 55.1 billions of dollars 
in 1936 and thirteen per cent to 62.4 
billions of dollars in 1937. Retailing 
advanced from the 1935 level of 33.2 
billions to 38.3 in 1936 and 41.4 billions 
in 1937. Despite the disastrous final 
quarter in 1937, the total sales for the 
year in all major divisions of business 
except construction were appreciably 
larger than in 1936, but the rate of in- 
erease was not so sharp as the gain in 
1936 over 1935.” The survey of busi- 
ness trends presents national estimates 
for sales, inventories and receivables 
for 1935, 1936 and 1937. 

With respect to inventories, the total 
estimate for manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing and retailing at the end of 1935 is 
placed at 16.6 billions of dollars. By 
the end of 1937, this total had increased 
to 21.7 billions, with a somewhat greater 
advance in the second year than the 
first. The survey points out that the 
manufacturing industries, which ac- 
count for about sixty per cent of the 
total, not only recorded the largest dol- 
lar increases, but the greatest per cent 
increases of inventory in each year. 

Estimates also presented for accounts 
receivable show an increase in all lines 
during 1936, but indicate reductions 
during 1937 for manufacturing and 
wholesaling, contrasted with an increase 
of eight per cent in retailers’ accounts 
outstanding. 

These estimates are based on the re- 
turns from the distribution of over 
2,000,000 questionnaires, probably the 
most extensive inquiry on business con- 
ditions ever undertaken except as a na- 
tional census. The preliminary esti- 
mates are based on the first 17,000 con- 
cerns reporting, supplemented by addi- 
tional available published reports of 
corporations. The volume of business 
done by the concerns whose records 
were used totaled over 11 billions of 
dollars in 1935. A complete analysis, 
based on records for over 40,000 enter- 
prises, will be published in the May 
issue of Dun’s Review. The present re- 








FOR SALE 


By owner; 28 acres fronting 40-ft. con- 
crete highway, 15 miles west of down- 
town Chicago. Deep black soil suitable 
for nursery. $650.00 per acre. 


Paul Swanson, Butterfield Rd., Elm- 
hurst, Ill. Phone Elmhurst 3538. 
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port presents detailed estimates for 
more than 100 specific trades and indus- 
tries. 

Retail florists and nurserymen total- 
ing 109 reported $2,000,000 sales for 
1935. From 1935 to 1936 there was a 
fourteen per cent increase; from 1936 
to 1937, sales showed a seventeen per 
cent increase. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


H. G. Whiffen, formerly with the Gar 
den Shop, Kansas City, Mo., is now 
associated with Hare & Hare of that 
city, landscape architects and cit) 
planners. 

Mrs, Louise Anderson, of Anderson's 
Flowers, Cottonwood Falls, Kan., is 
building a new greenhouse and show- 
room and plans to build a new home. 

J. P. Foster, until recently with th 
Boyd Nursery Co., MeMinnville, Tenn., 
is now associated with the Pfund-Be!! 
Nursery, Elmhurst, Tl. 

E. G. Maholland has started a nursery 
at Minneapolis, Kan. 

The Indian Hills Nursery, recently 
established at Topeka, Kan., is being 
operated by Homer Jameson. 





AN OFFICE and salesroom were recently 
opened in the downtown district of Cor- 
vallis, Ore., by Dave Gumbert, who oper- 
ates a nursery on Philomath road. 


Grorce M. Tone opened his new nurs- 
ery on the Dixie trail, Raleigh, N. C., 
March 14. The old nursery was located 
on Brooks avenue, Raleigh, for the last 
five years. Associated with Mr. Tong 
are R. A. Fowler, general superintendent; 
B. W. Kenyon, Jr., and Owen Vaughn. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Cherry Laurel Seed, fresh crop, 25c per Ib. 
‘  Jwan L. Butter Nursery, Forest HAI, La. 


300 kinds of Native Plants, write 
A. J. Greene, Box 62, Pineola, N. C. 
Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa. 


Aucuba Jap 4 
2%-in. pots, well established, 7%c each 
Goldsboro Nursery, Goldsboro, N. C. 











. Vari + 








Hemlock, Jack, White, Norway and Scotch 
Pine, up to 12 ft. Honey Locust, Oak, Moline 
Elm. Elmgrove Nursery, ville, Mich. 


Fine Quality Wood Labels, all sizes, plain, 
painted, wired, printed. 
P. Heinze & Co., Arlington Heights, Il. 


Delphinium Blackmore & ion’s, from 
imported parentage, wonderful strain; 1-year, 
field-grown, transplanted, $5.00 per 100. 

Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


Amoor Privet, bushy 2 to 3 ft., 6 to 15 canes 
$55.00 per 1000. Excellent for landscaping 
Spirea Frebeli and Ural Willow, same price 
Wm. H. Mast, Davenport Nur., Davenport, Ia. 


Evergreens. Rhododendron Maximum, 
Mountain Laurel, Canadian Hemlock, Azalea. 
Flowering Dogwood and Red Cedar. Seedlings 
specially priced. Write for wholesale price list 
Appalachian Evergreen Co., Doeville, Tenn. 


Evonymus Vegetus, yooted cuttings, 6 ins.; 

















15 to 18 ins., 40c. Fothergilla major, 3 to 4 ft : 
$1.00; 4 to 5 ft., $1.50. 
Van der Voet Nursery, Taunton, Mass. 





Azalea Liners. 

We will have approximately fifty thousand 
Azalea liners for April delivery. Place your 
order now. 

Florida Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Leesburg, Fila. 
Nurserymen, Attention! 

Can you afford to miss this? 





NO : ON is the well known 
AMELIA, also called AZALEAMUM. Order 


now. 
Wonderland, Ellerson, Va. 
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CHINESE TUBS 


Made very 
sturdy and 
strong. One 
size only. Top 
diameter 12 
ins. inside, 
Depth 10 ins, 
Each 

1 to 11 .40e 
12 to 49.35¢ 
50 to 99.38e 
100 or more 
30c 


Weight each, 
6 lbs. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


SUPPLIES for nurseries, landscap- 
ers, greenhouses, cemeteries, parks, 
etc. 

Write, if you have not received 
your copy. 


American Florist Supply Co. 
1335 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 











ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


veo \mase 











( Protect Your Stock a 
Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
. Newfield — New Jersey 











Overhead Irrigation 


It gives you year-around protec- 
tion against drought and frost. 


Costs little. Easy to in- 
stall. Send today for 
FREE BOOK. 

WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 





OBITUARY. 


Sven Herman Stensson. 


One of Canada’s leading nurserymen, 
Sven Herman Stensson, died at his home 
at Clarkson, Ont., March 22. He was 
born in Sweden in 1877. At an early age 
he moved to Denmark. From the time 
he was 12, he was engaged in the nurs- 
ery business, working in various coun- 
tries in Europe, including England, 
where he was connected with Milner Son 
& White, landscape architects. 

In March, 1914, Mr. Stensson went to 
Canada and settled on a 100-acre farm 
near Clarkson. He planted out a nurs- 
ery that spring, known as Sheridan 
Nurseries, Ltd. He was one of the first 
to start the propagation of evergreens in 
Canada. Today the nursery he built up 
occupies seven farms, and its success 
was due not only to Mr. Stensson’s abil- 
ity as a grower and to his inborn love 
of plants, but above all to his reputa- 
tion for honesty and fair dealing. Hé 
leaves his widow and four sons, who 
were associated with him in the busi- 
ness. 


David C. Stranger. 


After a rather long illness, David C. 
Stranger, senior member of the firm of 
Thurlows & Stranger, Inc., which oper- 
ates the Cherry. Hill Nurseries, West 
Newbury, Mass., died at his home in 
that town March 17 in his sixty-sixth 
year. Mr. Stranger had been identified 
with the noted Thurlow firm for quite a 
long term of years and while he was less 
seen at the big flower shows where 
peonies and other plants were shown 
than the Messrs. Thurlow, he was a reg- 
ular attendant at meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Nurserymen’s Association and 
the New England Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and was highly esteemed in the 
trade. Funeral services were held 
March 20. 

Thomas Chisholm. 


Thomas Chisholm, Pasadena, Cal., died 
Friday, March 11, at his home. He was 
81 years of age and had been in failing 
health for some time. 

A pioneer nurseryman, Mr. Chisholm 
went to Pasadena in 1882 and estab- 
lished the Pasadena Nursery, 500 North 
Los Robles avenue, in 1888. Among the 
many areas landscaped by him were the 
Annandale golf course, the Huntington 
and Green hotel grounds and Central 
and Memorial parks. He received a 
prize more than thirty years ago for his 
park plans. He was a charter member 
of the Independent Order of Foresters. 
The funeral was held Tuesday, March 
15, with interment at San Gabriel ceme- 
tery. 

SEVERAL trips through the south have 
been made recently by J. W. Allen, 
proprietor of the Lilydale Nurseries, Gulf- 
port, Miss., and his son, Marshall B. 
Allen. 


IN THE absence of Philip Andrews, 
proprietor of the Rockmont Nursery, 
Boulder, Colo., who is on a long visit to 
South America, the nursery business will 
be managed by Miss Molly Marriage, 
daughter of the owner of the Upton 
Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo. She 
is assisted by R. P. Rogers, foreman. 
Miss Marriage was graduated from 
Seripps College, in California, and took 
special work in ornamental horticulture 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





DUTCH 
BURLAP SQUARES 


For balling evergreens, 8 sizes, 14 
to 40-in. 500 per bale. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES—for 
staking trees, evergreens, etc. 
Medium and heavy in 11 sizes. 


REED NURSERY MATS—heavy, 
strong, lasting, 6 to 7 ft. 3 sizes. 


GRANULATED PEAT — finest 
horticultural grade. Single bales 
to carloads. 


RAFFIA—Red Star Brand and 3 
other brands. Bale lots or less. 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 
Leading sorts in case lots. They 
help sell other things. 


Tell us what you want—will be 
glad to quote. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 Chambers St. New York 














HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


HILLS BOOK oF 


EVERGREENS 
See this beautifully- 


illustrated new book, 

_ answering every ques- 

tion about Evergreens. Pro- 

duced by America's leading 

Evergreen Nursery with a background 

of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 

A cloth bound book, 7x934"’, containing 

320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 

cluding complete information on uses, 

descriptions, propagation, historical and 

cultural information pertaining to Ever- 

greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 

Price $35.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


America’s Largest Growers 


FLAME-GUN DESTROYS WEEDS 
Does Work of 4 Men 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun— 2000°F. controlled 
heat—quickly... easily... economically destroys 
weeds (seeds and all), brush, other objection- 
able growths. Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation 
ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred and one uses. Inexpensive— 
Safe—Easy to use. Pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 10 day Free 
Trial. Write for Free literature 
and special introductory price. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 
> 183 TENTH STREET 
SS —WSROOKL YN, N.Y. 
SS. 
VALUABLE FOLDER WRITE TODAY 


’ Evergreen S pecialists 














, 


FREE 








SPECIAL OFFER 
Sample Copy Plate Book, 50c 


Prints, Maps and Folios 


701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














Root difficult 


cuttings with 


HORMODIN A 


Hormodin “A” makes it easy to prop- 
agate practically all varieties of plants 
from cuttings, even many species 
heretofore considered impossible to 
propagate that way. Cuttings treated 
with Hormodin root quicker, and 
have more growing roots per Cutting. 

The use of Hormodin is simple, 
scientific, and costs only a fraction of 
a cent per cutting. Every package 
contains complete instructions. Each 
batch is checked for potency by the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Inc. Your supply house 
has Hormodin. Try it today. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J. 
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ANOTHER 


“Was glad to see your sample copy. 


scription. 


BUYER — 


Here is remittance for sub- 


The ads will help me a lot in buying this spring.” 


Such letters explain the returns to advertisers and the 
increase of 35% over last year in the advertising carried 


by this magazine. 


Results bring advertising —you can get results here! 
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FOR $134 LESS THAN THE COST Ce o>, a Make More Profit 


OF KEEPING A HORSE och tei Gente, Deni 


Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 
Started and Growing in 


CLOV ERSET 
eT. on PLANT POTS 


Aows—Dusts—at an astonishingly lowoperatingcost : Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
iandles belt jobs, too! : . ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
ou can’t beat a Planet Jr. Garden Tractor for out wilt to bud or bloom any time during 
conomny and you probably couldn't begin to the hot summer months. Hardy Chrysan- 
qual it for time-saving and labor-saving service. themums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
will work all day—every day—through dust © ay f: ; make money for you next fall. 











heat. Provides perfect balance, patented 
eering, convenient throttle control. . 
lanet Jr. is built for years of trouble-free service. Patent Ne. 2073695 = Send 25c¢ for carton of samples. Cir- 
ll parts are light and suey. ppecilly contrac. ; culars fiving full description, prices and 
1 relded ame insures | soper sligamene. With instructions for use of these pots, also testimonial letters from users 
ubber tires or iron wheels. Write for Catalog. of our pots during 1937 sent free. Write for it today. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


129 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


GARDEN 


P| ERNEST HAYSLER AND SON 
a n ef J r. EEACTOR 105th Street and Broadway Kansas City, Missouri 


























“RED STAR | {a comptetety puLveriZeD LEVEL SEED BED 
RAFFIA” IN Gyre OPERATION AT LOWE? COST 


Prices per Ib 7 
1 Ib Me ? 


10 Ibs. and up 

a = oe .. 5e - Once over the ground with an Ariens- 
0 ibs. anc ° ° ° ¥ 3 . 

R Tiller, and you have a perfect seed bed— 

60 a sare oS : oS thoroughly aerated with fertilizer and 

s bahe ¢235 tee} date ‘ “RY: é : soil shredded and evenly mixed from 

» ~ eee sae 2 Z m\ 4 top to any depth down to 12 inches— 

een cape cteathr capa teal “3 {@ no plow sole—no large chunks of ground to 

oeees. QuaNTITIES retard growth. 3 models to meet all require- 

etek Seeds Om Gahan: 2 ments—all built to stand hard and continuous 

yed Raffia in fifteen good colors ; It’ h f ‘Il bi f 

Rinne Ghai tn aie ein service. It’s the perfect tillage combine for 

nurserymen, who find it indispensable, as one 

writes: “Your tiller has performed very well, doing a good job 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. as of pulverizing the soil. We are pleased with it, and could not 


get along without it.” You, too, need this tiller. 


Send for latest price list 


Direct Importers of Raffia oa 
DRESHER, PA. eet Gr8Ce ARIENS CO., Box 710, Brillion, Wisconsin 


ae m mows Ari ENSTi Iler 


LABELS 
FOR loule FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
NURSERYMEN 


THE ont 
BENJAMIN CHASE oo KILL WEEDS FREE DATA 


COMPANY Acs WITH FIRE/ Profit By Knowing 


What sort of twine should you use— 
DERRY, N. H. Jute, Cotton, Sisal, Java? All de- 
\ AN pends on type of job. It's money in 

Z your pocket to know. Bring in, or 

mail, sample of what you are using 
and we'll explain. Also quote you 


C ) "ob LOWES’ es. 
KILL GARDEN WEEDS | psn age nn di 
QUICK — EASY— with a WN ; fed SKROTS THE  SAILOS 
Barker Weeder, Mulcher and Cul- {/ USE.” Shows how to tie almost any 


tivator, Best Weed Killer Ever . a useful knot. Worth having. Write 


Used. Makes perfect soil mulch at 
same thae. Only weeder-mulcher 


Coos SS. NSSSSEESS Gro B-Carpenter & Co 

















THE AMERICAN * TILLAGE COMBINE 





























prices. 8 sizes. Write 
BARKER MFG. CO., Box 4, David City, Nebr. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


“These Tools Will Save You Time and Money” 
A  nurseryman in 
ee ae Connecticut, who 


GOODRICH epee Contes 
RUBBER 


last fall, recently or- 








dered 5 more for this 
spring. 

This NEW NURS- 
ERY HAND TRUCK 
is in our opinion the 
finest mobile tool 
that we have ever 
made. 








Dual Pneumatic Tired Wheelbarrow 





Evergreen Carriers 


Steel Wheel 
Dual Pneumatic Tired 
Nursery Hand Truck 


All prices'f o.b. Kansas City. 


THE GARDEN Suop, INC. 


Manufacturers of Automotive Tree-mov- 
ing Machines, Carts and Wheelbarrows shan 


4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kans. Nevecry Hand Truck 


with Pneumatic Tires 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 
ORDER NOW % lb. 1 Ib. 
Malus sylvestris, French Crab Apple $0.35 $1.10 


Berberis Thunbergii, Japanese Barberry, c.s............. 80 2.50 


Berberis Thunbergii atropurpurea, true Red Leaf Barberry, 
SRS. A a ean eee re. per 1000 seeds, $2.00 














AT Ow 


EXPENSE 


Nurserymen everywhere are 
praising the Goodrich Rubber aes , 
Budding Strip, for this modern abscess... 
aid to growers speeds tying | I a 
operations, provides maximum Daphne Mezereum rubrum. . Pinus Strobus 
protection, hastens knitting, and 


Fraxinus americana .. Pinus sylvestris .. 
permits formation of a better 


Helleborus niger . . .02., $0.80 > 
— i : Juniperus virginiana we Douglasii 

stand. This strip is scientifically 

designed for: 


oe = ede thbheder te tag a oa japonica, c s. 
1 FASTER APPLICATION— 
No preparation required. 


Pinus Banksiana 
Pinus montana Mughus.... 
Pinus nigra 


_ Pemee ee 
SaRRSaSEe 


Abies balsamea .... 
Aristolochia Sipho 


ae a2 do 
woe 





00 et bt ps 
SRsaae 


pea 
Liriodendron Tulipifera.... . 
Morus alba tatarica Thuja occidentalis 
Thuja orientalis .... 
Put in position easily and 
quickly. 


Picea excelsa 
Picea pungens Tsuga canadensis 
2 EVEN PRESSURE—Uni- 
form over the entire bound 
area, with sufficient flex- 
ibility to expand with 
growth of bud. 
GREATER PROTECTION 
—Eliminates danger of 
cutting, permits bud to 
knit faster, assures better 
stand. 
SELF-RELEASING— Made 
purposely to deteriorate in 
from two to three weeks, 
automatically loosening on 
the stand. 
If you have not become acquaint- 
ed with this efficient, up-to-date 
method, ask for FREE SAMPLES 
and prices. Try Goodrich Rub- 
ber Budding Strips at our ex- 
pense. Once you try them, you 
will become a regular user! Write 
today to 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


AKRON. OHIO 





Special prices in large quantities. Terms: Less 5 per cent for 
cash with order. When remitting add for packing and postage. 


25c for a reprint of Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick’s “Improved Practices 


in Propagation by Seed.” 


Free catalogue of full list 
of general 
Tree and Shrub Seeds 
upon request. 


HERBST BROTHERS, 92 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 








Radway’s 


CENTRAL PARK 


Special Mixture of Choice Seeds 
5 Ibs..$1.10 25 Ibs..$5,50 100 Ibs. .$21.00 


SUNSHINE 


BRAND FOR SUNNY PLACES 
5 Ibs..$1.45 25 Ibs..$7.25 100 Ibs. .$28.00 


GOLFGREEN 


For Shady Places and lerfect Turf 
5 Ibs..$2.55 25 Ibs..$12.75 100 Ibs. $50.00 
All Seed and Fertilizer Free of Fillers 
Cash With Order or C.0.D. 


|. L.RADWANER Seep Co.,Inc 


11S BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Descriptive Leaflet FREE. Inquire Dept. A. 


“SAVE THAT TREE” 


THE NEW 
DAVIS TREE-TYE 


Soft, durable rubber, reinforced 
with double-strength wove fab- 
ric protects life arteries of your 
trees. Ali lengths and wire 
sizes. Practical for trees and 
shrubs, neat, ECONOMICAL 
—use many times. Write 
Garden Equipment Head. 
quarters. 


JOHN BEAN MF6. CO. 





333 E. 3rd St., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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